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OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CriviL SERVICE OF THE 
Committee on Post Orrice AND CIviIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to notice, In room 304, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles O. Porter (acting chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Porter. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This subcommittee is meeting here this morning to consider H.R. 
1871 (Mr. Murray), H.R. 4398 (Mr. Morrison), H.R. 4529 (Mr. Rees 
of Kansas), H.R. 4690 (Mr. Broyhill), and 8S. 96. These are identical 
bills to govern the salaries and personnel practices applicable to teach- 
ers, certain school officers, and other employees of the dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense in oversea areas, and for other 
purposes. 


(H.R.1871 follows :) 
[H.R. 1871, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To govern the salaries and personnel practices applicable to teachers, certain 
school officers, and other employees of the dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense in overseas areas, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Person el Practices Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Seo. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the term— 
(1) “teaching position” means those duties and responsibilities which— 

(A) are performed on a school-year basis principally in a school operated 
by the Department of Defense in an overseas area for dependents of members 
of the Armed Forces and dependents of civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense, and 

(B) involve— 

(i) classroom or other instruction or the supervision or direction of 
classroom or other instruction ; or 

(ii) any activity (other than teaching) which requires academic 
credits in educational theory and practice equal to the academic credits 
in educational theory and practice required for a bachelor’s degree in 
education from an accredited institution of higher eduation; or 

(iii) any activity in or related to the field of education notwithstand- 
ing that academic credits in educational theory and practice are not a 
formal requirement for the conduct of such activity. 
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(2) “teacher” means an individual— 
(A) whois a citizen of the United States, 
(B) whoisa civilian, and 
(C) whose services are required on a school-year basis in a teaching 
position. 

(3) “overseas area” means any area situated outside the United States. 

(4) “United States”, when used in a geographical sense, means the several 
States of the United States of America, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the possessions of the United 
States (excluding the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and Midway Is- 
lands). 


EXEMPTION OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING POSITIONS FROM CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1949 


Seo. 3. Section 202 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
1082), is amended by adding at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

**(32) ‘teachers’ and ‘teaching positions’ as defined in the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act.” 


REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 4. (a) Not later than the ninetieth day following the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe and issue regulations to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. Such regulations shall govern— 

(1) the establishment of teaching positions ; 

(2) the fixing of the rates of basic compensation for teaching positions in 
relation to the rates of basic compensation for similar positions in the 
United States ; 

(3) the entitlement of teachers to compensation ; 

(4) the payment of compensation to teachers ; 

(5) the appointment of teachers ; 

(6) the conditions of employment of teachers ; 

(7) the length of the school year or school years applicable to teaching 
positions ; 

(8) the leave system for teachers; 

(9) quarters, allowances, and additional compensation for teachers; and 

(10) such other matters as may be relevant and appropriate to the purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) The regulations prescribed and issued by the Secretary of Defense under 
subsection (a) of this section shall become effective on such date as the Secretary 
of Defense shall prescribe but not later than the ninetieth day following the 
date of issuance of such regulations. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The secretary of each military department in the Department of 
Defense shall conduct the employment and salary practices applicable to teach- 
ers and teaching positions in his military departments in accordance with this 
Act, other applicable law, and the regulations prescribed and issued by the Secre- 
tary of Defense under section 4 of this Act. 

(b) Subject to section 203 of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1083), 
the secretary of each military department— 

(1) shall determine the applicability of paragraph (32) of section 202 
of such Act, as added by section 3 of this Act, to positions and individuals 
in his military department, and 

(2) shall establish the appropriate annual salary rate in accordance with 
this Act for each such position and individual to which such paragraph (32) 
is determined to be applicable. 

(c) The secretary of each military department shell fix the rates of basic com- 
pensation of teachers and teaching positions in his military department in rela- 
tion to the rates of basic compensation for similar positions in the United States 
but no such rate of basic compensation so fixed shall exceed the highest rate of 
basic compensation for similar positions of a comparable level of duties and re- 
sponsibilities under the municipal government of the District of Columbia. 

(d) The secretary of each military department may prescribe and issue such 
regulations as he deems appropriate to carry out his functions under this Act. 
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LEAVE 


Sec. 6. (a) Subject to the regulations prescribed and issued by the Secretary 
ef Defense under section 4 of this Act, each teacher (other than an individual 
employed as a substitute teacher) shall be entitled to cumulative leave, with 
pay, which shall accure at the rate of one day for each calendar month, or part 
thereof, of a school year, except that— 

(1) if the school year includes more than eight months, any such teacher 
who shall have served for the entire school year shall be entitled to ten 
days of cumulative leave with pay, and 

(2) not more than seventy-five days of leave may accumulate to the 
eredit of a teacher at any one time under this subsection. 

(b) Saturdays, Sundays, regularly scheduled holidays, and other adminis- 
tratively authorized nonwork days shall not be considered to be days of leave 
for the purposes of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Subject to the regulations prescribed and issued by the Secretary of 
Defense, leave earned by any teacher under subsection (a) of this section may be 
used by such teacher— 

(1) for maternity purposes, 

(2) in the event of the illness of such teacher, 

(3) in the event of illness, contagious disease, or death in the immediate 
family of such teacher, and 

(4) inthe event of any perSonal emergency. 

If appropriate advance notice is given of the intended absence of a teacher, not 
to exceed three days of such leave may be granted for any purpose in each school 
year to such teacher. 

(d) Any individual— 

(1) who is holding a position which is determined to be a teaching posi- 
tion, or 

(2) who is an employee of the Federal Government or the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia who is transferred, promoted, or re- 
appointed, without break in service, from a position under a different leave 
system to a teaching position. 

shall be credited, for the purposes of the leave system provided by this section, 
with the annual and sick leave to his credit immediately prior to the effective 
date of such determination, transfer, promotion, or reappointment. Sick leave 
so credited shall be included in the leave provided for in subsection (a) of this 
section. Annual] leave so credited shall not be included in the leave provided 
for in such subsection but shall be used under regulations which shall be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of the military department concerned. 

(e) In any case in which the amount of sick leave, which is to the credit of 
any individual under a different leave system immediately prior to the date on 
which he becomes subject as a teacher to the leave system provided by this 
section and which is included in the leave provided for in subsection (a) 
of this section, is in excess of the maximum amount of accumulated leave 
allowable under subparagraph (2) of such subsection, such excess shall 
remain to the credit of such teacher until used, but the use during any leave 
year of an amount in excess of the aggregate amount which shall have accrued 
during such year shall reduce automatically the maximum allowable amount of 
accumulated leave at the beginning of the next leave year until such amount 
no longer exceeds the maximum amount allowable under subparagraph (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(f) Any annual leave remaining upon his separation from the service, to the 
credit: of an individual within the purview of this section shall be liquidated 
in accordance with the Act of December 21, 1944 (5 U.S.C. 61b and the following), 
except that leave earned or included under subsection (a) of this section shall 
not be liquidated. 

(z) In the case of any teacher who is transferred, promoted, or reappointed, 
without break in service, to a position under a different leave system, the annual 
leave, and any other leave earned or credited under this section, which is to his 
credit immediately prior to such transfer, promotion, or reappointment, shall be 
transferred to his credit in the employing agency on an adjusted basis in accord- 
ance with regulations which shall be prescribed by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 
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QUARTERS, QUARTERS ALLOWANCES, AND STORAGE 


Sec. 7. (a) Under regulations which shall be prescribed by or under authority 
of the President, each teacher (other than a teacher employed in a substitute 
capacity) shall be entitled, in addition to basic compensation, to quarters, quar- 
ters allowance, and storage as provided by this section. 

(b) Each teacher (other than a teacher employed in a substitute capacity) 
shall be entitled, for each school year for which he performs services as a teacher, 
to quarters or a quarters allowance equal to those authorized by the Act of 
June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a). 

(c) Each teacher (other than a teacher employed in a substitute capacity) 
who is performing services as a teacher at the close of a school year and agrees 
in writing to serve as a teacher for the next school year may be authorized, 
for the recess period immediately preceding such next school year— 

(1) quarters or a quarters allowance equal to those authorized by the 
Act of June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a), or 

(2) in lieu of such quarters or quarters allowance, storage (including 
packing, drayage, unpacking, and transportation to and from storage) of 
his household effects and personal possessions. 

(d) If a teacher does not report for service at the beginning of the next 
school year, he shall be obligated to the United States in an amount equal to any 
quarters allowance which he may have received under subsection (c) of this 
section or in an amount equal to the reasonable value of any quarters or storage 
which he may have received under such subsection, or both, as the case may be. 

(e) Quarters, quarters allowance, and storage provided under this section 
shall be in lieu of any quarters, quarters allowance and storage to which he 
otherwise might be entitled by reason of employment in another position during 
any recess period between two school years. 


COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES AND POST DIFFERENTIAL 


Sec. 8. (a) Under regulations which shall be prescribed by or under authority 
of the President, each teacher (other than a teacher employed in a substitute 
capacity) shall be entitled, in addition to basic compensation, to— 

(1) cost-of-living allowances equal to those authorized by section 901(2) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1131 (2) ), and 

(2) additional compensation equal to that authorized under section 207 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949 (5 U.S.C, 118h). 

(b) The cost-of-living allowances and additional compensation provided under 
subsection (a) of this section for any teacher shall be based on the teaching 
position in which he rendered services on a school-year basis, except that, if such 
teacher is employed in another position during any recess period between two 
school years, such allowances and compensation for such recess period shall be 
based on the position in which he is employed during such recess period. 


DETERMINATION OF PER ANNUM SALARY RATES OF TEACHING POSITIONS FOR PURPOSES 
OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of the application of section 802(a) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1132(a)) to any individual holding a teaching position 
who comes within the purview of any provision of such section 802(a), the rates 
of pay established for such position shall be deemed to have been increased by 
20 per centum to determine the per annum salary rate of such position. 


APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN EXISTING LAW 


Src. 10. (a) The Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2061 and the following), and the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 901 and the following), shall not apply to teachers and teaching 
positions. 

(b) In the case of any teacher who— 

(1) in performing services as a teacher at the close of a school year. 

(2) agrees in writing to serve as a teacher for the next school year, and 

(3) is employed in another position in the recess period immediately pre- 
ceding such next school year, or, during such recess period, receives quarters, 
allowances, or additional compensation referred to in section 7 and 8 of 
this Act, or both, as the case may be, 
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section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62), relative to the holding of 
more than one office, section 6 of the Act of May 10, 1916 (5 U.S.C. 58 and 59), 
relative to double salaries, and any other law relating to the receipt of more 
than one salary or the holding of more than-one office shall not apply to such 
tercher by reason of any such employment during a recess period of any such 
receipt of quarters, allowances, or additional compensation, or both, as the case 
may be. 

(ec) Notwithstanding any provision of law, employment of a teacher in the 
recess period between two school years in a position other than the teaching 
position in which he rendered service in the school year immediately preceding 
such recess period shall not be subject to the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U.S.C. 2091-2103) or to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act (5 U.S.C. 2251-2267). 

SAVINGS PROVISION 
Sec. 11. The enactment of this Act shall not affect 

(1) any teaching position existing immediately prior to the effective date 
of the regulations prescribed and issued by the Secretary of Defense under 
section 4 of this Act, 

(2) the compensation attached to such teaching position, or 

(3) any incumbent thereof, his appointinent thereto, or his right to 
receive the compensation attached thereto. 

until appropriate action is taken under section 5 of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 12. (a) This section and sections 1, 2, 4, and 11 shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Sections 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 shall become effective on the effeetive date 
of the regulations prescribed and issued by the Secretary of Defense under 
section 4 of this Act 

Mr. Porter. The other members of the subcommittee are Mr. Mor- 
rison, chairman, Mr. Levering, Mr. Foley, Mr. Harmon, Mr. Broy- 
hill, Mr. Gross, and Mr. Barry. Mr. Murray and Mr. Rees, chairman 
and ranking minority member of our committee, are ex officio mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

At this point, I will state for the record that we are happy to have 
with us Mr. C. Kent Rossier, president, Overseas Teachers Associa- 
tion, and Miss Mary Hoague, chairman, legislative committee, Over- 
seas Teachers Association. Mr. Rossier and Miss Hoague have been 
most. cooperative in the development of this legislation and will ap- 
pear later as witnesses at this hearing. 

It was my ar to disenss the overseas dependents schools situa- 

tion with officials of the Air Force and the Army during my visit to 

Wiesbaden in March. I was deeply impressed with the unanimity 
of their views as to the urgent need for prompt enactment of this 
legislation. 

I believe that the concern at the present situation, which they share 
with their teaching personnel, is completely justified and that this 
legislation should be approved without delay to insure an adequate 
educational program for dependents of employees who are responsible 
for carrying out our important overseas commitments. 

The legislation before the sube ‘committee will provide an improvea 
system of personnel administration and compens ‘ation for school- 
teachers and certain school officers and other employees of the depend- 
ents schools of the Department of Defense in foreign areas. 

The new system will be comparable to those found in the majority 
of the public primary and secondary school jurisdictions in the 
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United States, including the District of Columbia. The proposed sys- 
tem will eliminate many existing problems and difficulties. It will 
strengthen the Government's program to provide adequate educational 
facilities for the children of our overseas employees, particularly in 
the field of recruitment and retention of qualified teachers. 

This legislation is a direct implementation of the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee in 
House Report No. 2109 of the 84th Congress. The legislation is based 
on information and evidence developed in overseas hearings held by 
this subcommittee in the 84th Congress, supplemented by cooperative 
studies by the subcommittee, the Office of the President, and the De- 
partment of Defense over the past several years. 

The bills will carry out an official recommendation submitted by 
the Department of Defense as a part of the President’s legislative pro- 
gram. The report of the Department of Defense recommending en- 
actment of this legislation will be placed in the record immediately 
following my statement. The Department has urged top priority for 
the consideration of these measures. 

We are fortunate in having as the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee this year, Representative Joel T. Broyhill, who has 
been a member of the subcommittee since it was created in the 84th 
Congress and who made a most valuable contribution during the over- 
seas hearings in that Congress. 

Mr. Broyhill is the sponsor of one of the bills before us today. 

Also, I should like at this time to welcome Representative H. R. 
Gross of Iowa, as a member of the subcommittee in this Congress. 

Mr. Gross was a member of the original Manpower Utilization Sub- 
committee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee in the 
83d Congress. That subcommittee undertook the first comprehensive 
study and investigation of overseas personnel administration in our 
worldwide defense and related programs. 

This legislation is designed to pattern the employment and com- 
pensation policies relating to teachers in our overseas schools along 
the lines of the existing program for teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia school system. This will eliminate many problems and diffi- 
culties which have impeded progress in our overseas schools by pro- 
viding a reasonably uniform and equitable policy governing the ad- 
ministration of the schools and the compensation and employment 
conditions of the teachers and other personnel. 

Individuals in overseas teaching positions will be exempted from 
the Classification Act of 1949 and from certain other civil service and 
personnel procedures which are not appropriate for their positions. 
Their compensation will be fixed by the heads of the respective mili- 
tary departments, subject to general regulations of the Secretary of 
Defense. Rates of pay will be established in relation to rates for 
similar positions in the United States, not exceeding the maximum 
rates for teaching positions with comparable levels of responsibility 
in the District of Columbia schools. 

The legislation provides a program of sick and emergency leave 
similar to that provided for comparable personnel in the District of 
Columbia schools—a program designed to meet. the special employ- 
ment conditions of personnel in overseas schools. 
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Provision is made for the furnishing of quarters or a quarters 

allowance, and for storage of household and personal effects, during 
summer recess periods for teachers and other school personnel who 
sign renewal agreements and return to their assignments at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. 
These allowances, as well as post differentials and cost-of-living 
allowances equal to those granted by law to other civilian employees, 
are authorized in accordance with regulations of the Secretary of 
Defense. The regulations also will govern conditions of employment 
and length of the school year in overseas schools. 

Overseas school personnel will continue to have the benefits of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act or of social security, as appropriate, the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act, and the Travel Expense Act—Public Law 
600, 79th Congress. 

With respect to teachers employed in other positions during the 
recess periods, the so-called dual employment and dual compensation 
statutes will not apply, under this legislation, to any teacher who is 
serving at the close of a school year : and agrees to return the follow- 
ing year. 

‘Also, in view of the separate leave and pay provisions of the bills, 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 and the Federal E mployees 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended, will not apply to teachers and teaching 
positions. 

This legislation will be a valuable aid in overcoming many handi- 
caps to progress in our overseas school program that have arisen 
under existing laws and regulations which never were designed to 
cover this situation. Our overseas schoolte achers program will be 
placed on a par with school programs generally in the U Tnited States. 
Approval of this legislation will be a major factor in attracting and 
retaining the best qualified personnel in our overseas schools. 

Mention has been made of the regulatory author ity vested by these 
bills in the Secretary of Defense and in the Secretaries of the several 
military departments. It is my understanding and expectation that 
in the drafting of these regulations the appropriate officials of the 
department will consult the 1 representatives of the Overseas Teachers 
Association and give full consideration to the advice of these people 
who are the only ones with practical, on the spot, knowledge of many 
of the operating problems in the overseas schools. 

Mr. Broyhill, I believe you have a statement at this time, and we 
will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Broruiiyi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

T had planned to make a formal statement at this time concerning 
the legislation, but much that I had prepared to say has already been 
included in your remarks, and in the interest of conserving time, so 
that we can get on with the other witness, I would like just to file my 
statement for the record and make a couple of brief observations. 

T do not know of any legislation that this committee has considered 
since I have been a member that is more important than the legisla- 
tion we are considering here today. I think it involves a problem 
affecting our overseas personnel that very few of the people here in 
our country are familiar with or even aware of. 
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Fortunately, my district being across the river from Washington, 
here, and including many Federal employees, many of whom have 
been stationed overseas, I have had some personal knowledge of the 
problem. As you have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege 
of being a member of this subcommittee back in the 84th Congress, 
when we made a tour of these overseas installations and conducted 
very thorough and detailed hearings concerning this problem. 

I think I could fran kly state that every member of our subcom- 
mittee was very much impressed with the magnitude of this problem 
over there and the seriousness of this problem. There is a very vast 
educational system over there. I think we have 30,000 pupils i 
Germany and France alone, if my recollection is correct. 

The problem that imp? ressed us most, however, w as the one that you 
pointed ont concerning the inequities in the teachers’ pay, leave struc- 
ture, and things of that sort; and being a member of the District. of 

Columbia Committee at the same time, where we have a separate s “ie m 
District of Columbia schoolteachers, as you have pointed out, we 
can see that it would create quite a recruitment problem and aie an 
adverse problem insofar as morale is concerned. 

Incidentally, the contribution made by the people over there was, I 
would say, magnificent, because it certainly did help to give the com- 
mittee complete, det ailed information concer ning the problem. 

We came back and we made a report, including rec onuePa rays in 
House Report 2109 of the 84th Congress, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the committee. 

And since then there has been a great deal of coordination and coop- 
eration w a the Department of Defense here, and the staff of our com- 
mittee. I donot know of any legislation that has had more thorough 
study and preparation than this legislation has had. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for proceeding with hearings. I congratulate you for 
doing it. T hope that we can unanimously approve this legislation and 
report it for consideration to the full committee at the next scheduled 
regular meeting. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. Your statement will be 
received. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joret T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. T may say that the scheduling of this hearing is 
an event to which I have looked forward for several years, in anticipation of 
obtaining action on much-needed legislation to strengthen our overseas schools 
system. This is a matter in which I have been deeply interested—and also 
concerned—during my entire membership on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee beginning in 1953 

Although I was not a member of the subcommittee having overseas jurisdiction 
in that Congress, I participated in our full committee consideration of the many 
problems and difficuities affecting nearly one-quarter million U.S. citizens who 
are engaged in carrying out our vital commitments in foreign areas. The condi- 
tion of the laws, and operations thereunder relating to dependents schools in 
foreign areas, have engaged my special attention. 

At the beginning of the 84th Congress, I requested reassignment to the Sub- 
committee on Civil Service, which from that time on has had jurisdiction of the 
overseas teachers studies and related problems. It was my privilege in 1955, 
with other subcommittee members, to hold a number of hearings and conferences 
at key locations in England and on the Continent, directed to the development 
of information and evidence on which corrective legislation might be based. 
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Our first inquiry into the conduct of dependents schools was in England, 
where we found the school system had been operated by the Department of 
the Air Force for a number of years, with the Navy, for example, contributing 
a certain amount for children of its employees who attended the schools. There 
was then, and probably still is, some overflow of children who had to attend 
the British public schools, which compare favorably with American private 
schools. The cost for attendance at British public schools was about the same 
as the cost of the Air Force operated schools. 

The subcommittee also received excellent briefings on dependent schools in 
France and in Germany, thus covering the areas where the great majority of 
Americans are employed and must educate their children. In France, the 
school system was operated under the jurisdiction of Army headquarters in 
Germany, which also was responsible for operations in Germany. 

The objective of all concerned with the dependents schools is to provide 
eduecetion facilities for American children reasonably comparable to that which 
would be available to them were their parents employed in the United States. 
Some idea of the scope of the problem may be gathered from the fact that, at 
the time of our inquiry the Army operated 110 schools in France and Germany 
for children of civilian employees. There were 11 high schools and 74 elemen- 
tary schools in Germany and 8 high schools and 22 elementary schools in 
France. Enrollment ranged up to 700 students in the high schools and 1,500 
students in the elementary schools. <A total of 1.420 teachers conducted the 
schools in France and Germany, with approximately 30,000 children in attend- 
anee. This is aside from teachers and children in the numerons other countries 
where we have civilian employees. It also excludes the Air Force program in 
Germany. 

I! believe that the chief problems developed by the subcommittee still exist 
and will continue to exist until this legislation is enacted. Conditions of em- 
ployment of teachers represent one problem. They generally are recruited on 
a 1-vear basis, where most other employees are on 2 2-year basis. 

They wanted their work year to be placed on © schoo! vear basis, with usual 
holidays ond time between school years, as is dore for teachers in the States. 
These and other suggested changes, witnesses said, would be a valnable aid 
in recruitment and retention of qualified teachers, and at the same time would 
provide greater continuity of instruction and reduced transportation cost. 

It was generally agreed that existing classification standards, salary sched- 
ules, leave, and allowance provisions—applied to teachers although not designed 
to suit this type of work—shonld not govern teacher and teaching positions. 
The rigid competitive examining and appointment procedures under civil serv- 
ice regulations tend to impede the most desirable basis for selection of teachers 
in the light of professional fitness for specific positions, as contrasted to mini- 
mum requirements for civil service appointments. 

Grade classifications of teachers, promotional opportnnities, and related pro- 
cedures constitute another stumbling block under existing regulations and civil 
service standards. 

Another problem relates to retirement and insurance credits, especially when 
consideration is given the prevailing (and desirable) practice of teachers work- 
ing in other Government positions overseas during the summer recess. 

T have joined with other committee members hv introducing H.R. 4960, which 
is hefore this subcommittee. This legislation will eliminate most of the major 
operating, personnel, and morale problems we found in our oversea studies. 
The legislation is based unon the results of our hesrings and of a continuing 
eoonerative effort with the executive branch to work ont solutions to these 
nroblems. Also, as pointed ont by the chairman today. it will place in effect 
the unanimous recommendation of the Honse Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, which is contained in House Report 2109, 84th Congress. 

I commend our chairman, the gentleman from Oregon, for proceeding with 
these hearings and trust that the subcommittee will report one of the pending 
hills nnanimonusly for consideration by the full committee at its regular meet- 
ing scheduled for May 7. 

Thank vou, again, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fortry. T am persuaded by the forcefulness of Mr. Broyhill’s 
expression that he has a very sound and good position, and I would 
like to associate myself with his remarks. 
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Mr. Porrer. Our second witness will be Hon. Stephen S. Jackson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve. We are pleased to have you with us this morning, Secre- 
tary Jackson. We will be glad to have your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RE- 
SERVE; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD A. SOMPAYRAC, OFFICE OF 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL POLICY, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

My name is, as the chairman has indicated, Stephen S. Jackson. | 
am the Deputy Assistant Secretary. The Assists int Secretary, Charles 
Finucane, who testified before the committee last year, had planned 
to testify on this occasion. Prior to the setting of the time for the 
hearing he had a commitment and he is out of the city. Otherwise 
he would be here, and of course he, as all of us, very strongly endorse 


the bill. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that my statement is very similar to 
the statement that has been made by the chairman and so eloquently 
implemented by Mr. Broyhill. I would be pleased to read it, but in 
the interest of time perhaps you would want me to submit it. It covers 
the points in very much the same way although probably not quite so 
effectively, as they have already been covered by yourself and the 
other gentleman of the committee. 

Mr. Porrer. We will be glad to receive your statement and have it 
printed. We will ask you a number of questions now, if that is satis- 
factory with our colleagues here. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you and to discuss H.R. 1871, H.R. 4398 introduced by Chairman 
Morrison, and H.R. 4690 introduced by Mr. Broyhill, identical bills which are 
of particular importance to the Department of Defense because of their effect 
on the operation of the schools maintained by the Department in foreign coun- 
tries for the children of its military and civilian personnel stationed in those 
countries. 

For convenience I will refer only to H.R. 1871 in my statement. 

H.R. 1871 would provide a system of personnel administration for school- 
teachers and certain school officers and other employees of these schools com- 
parable to the systems found in the majority of the public primary and secondary 
school jurisdictions in the United States. The system of personnel administra- 
tion which would be established by this bill would be responsive to certain 
justified complaints concerning the present system received by the Department 
of Defense and many Members of Congress from teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions. 

In the last session of Congress hearings were held by this committee on H.R. 

2225, a bill with substantially the same provisions as H.R. 1871 and with the 
same objectives. Unfortunately, because of an extremely busy schedule the 
hearings could not be held until a few days before adjournment of the Congress 
and time did not permit the necessary consideration and action. 

The 1958 hearings did, however, serve a most useful purpose in that many 
members of this committee concerned themselves with the problem and their 
advice contributed materially in the drafting of H.R. 1871. The Department of 
Defense considers that this bill is an improvement over the bill which was under 
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consideration last year, and one which well meets our objectives. We are 
appreciative of the assistance which members of this committee and the com- 
mittee staff have rendered in the preparation of H.R. 1871. 

The Department of Defense during the present school year is operating 213 
elementary schools and 71 secondary schools in foreign areas where military 
personnel are stationed. These schools are attended by over 108,000 students 
and employ approximately 4,500 teachers and professional school personnel. A 
program of comparable size and scope can be expected for the foreseeable future. 

The purpose of these schools is to provide to dependents of military and civilian 
personnel stationed in foreign areas, an elementary and secondary education 
equal to that which would be available to them in the good public school systems 
inside the continental United States. 

The high schools are accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondry Schools to insure that the student's credits will be acceptable for 
admission to accredited colleges and universities. This association also furnishes 
advice in regard to the operation of the elementary schools. Teams of visitors 
are sent to the schools to make appropriate inspections for accreditation, and to 
furnish advice as to the general adequacy of the programs. On the whole their 
reports have been satisfactory. The association in its last report of visits to 
the schools in Europe stated that these schools are the kinds that could be placed 
in any American community and the community would be proud of them. 

One of the main reasons for the success of these schools has been the high 
caliber of teachers we have been able to employ. The opportunity to travel, and 
the experience of teaching in the oversea situation is valuable to their profes- 
sional development and has been most attractive to teachers. School jurisdic- 
tions inside the United States have recognized this and frequently grant teachers 
a leave of absence for the purpose of accepting such an overseas assignment. The 
result has been that, in spite of some serious defects in the personnel program, 
it has been possible to recruit well qualified teachers even in the very tight 
teacher market. 

The serious defects in the personnel program to which I referred, stem from the 
fact that the teachers are employed under regular civil service laws and pro- 
cedure which are designed for application to regular full-year employees. Their 
application to teachers in the dependents schools has resulted in a number of 
problems since the teachers’ services are not required for the full calendar year, 
but usually only for the 9 or 10 months which constitute the school year. The 
major problems are: (1) teachers work less than the full calendar year and their 
actual pay is approximately ten-twelfths of the stated annual salary of the grade 
in which employed; (2) teachers are not usually paid for the school recess peri- 
ods, such as at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, unless they have sufficient 
annual leave to carry them through these periods; (3) overseas differentials and 
allowances for teachers, except for the quarters allowance, are discontinued dur- 
ing these recess periods if the teachers are placed in a leave without pay status; 
and (4) there is no legal basis for adjusting the compensation of teachers on the 
basis of their qualifications, in accordance with the common practice inside the 
United States. 

Teachers are hired under civil service excepted appointment procedures, 
although their positions are subject to the Classification Act. They are trans- 
ported between the continental United States and overseas under authority of 
Public Law 600, 79th Congress, the Administrative Expenses Act. They are 
eligible for appropriate foreign area differentials and allowances as provided 
in section 207 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949, and are subject 
to the Annual and Sick Leave Act. 

Teachers’ services are required only for the school term and they can be paid 
only for period of actual work plus the time required for transportation to and 
from the overseas post. Their appointment papers specify they will be paid at the 
rate of the annual salary specified in the Classification Act for their grade, but 
because they work less than the full year their actual annual salary is somewhat 
less. Although every attempt is made to explain this at the time of employment, 
it continues to be misunderstood and is a source of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the teachers. 

Being subject to civil service rules and regulations regarding pay and leave, 
teachers are considered to be in a pay status only when actually working or when 
on earned annual or sick leave. Most teachers have less than 3 years of service, 
and consequently earn annual leave at the rate of 13 days per year. Leave 
cannot be advanced to them. Therefore when the traditional school recess 
periods for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter arrive, some of the teachers 
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do not have enough annual leave to cover the periods when they are not working. 
Frequently there is no alternative to placing a teacher on leave without pay 
for a part of the time, a situation completely foreign to their experience in 
public school systems. When on leave without pay they do receive the quarters 
allowance but they are not entitled to receive the differentials and cost-of-living 
allowances which may be authorized for the foreign post to which they are 
assigned. 

It is also common practice in school systems to give recognition to the special 
qualifications of teachers in determining their rates of pay. A teacher with a 
master’s degree is usually given a higher rate of compensation than a teacher 
with only a bachelor’s degree. These practices are so common and so generally 
accepted that teachers question the fact that they are not followed in overseas 
dependents schools of the Department of Defense. 

The factors to which I have referred were recognized in the District of Colum- 
bia school system when, in 1947, the Congress approved a Teachers Salary Act 
and, in 1951, a Sick and Emergency Leave Act, applying to teachers and other 
school personnel in the District. The same conditions which influenced the 
decision to provide these special pay and leave authorities for the District of 
Columbia schools prevail in the oversea dependents schools of the Department 
of Defense. 

H.R. 1871 would exempt teachers and certain schools officers and other em- 
ployees of these dependents schools from the Classification Act of 1949. The 
compensation of such personnel would then be fixed under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, taking into account rates of compensation for similar 
positions in the United States. The satisfactory experience of the Department 
of Defense in fixing the compensation of more than one-half its civilian employees 
under a comparable flexible authority has demonstrated the soundness and work- 
ability of this method of determining pay. 

In addition this legislation would substitute a program of sick and emer- 
gency leave for the current sick and annual leave program. The new program 
would permit teachers to earn 10 days of sick and emergency leave each school 
year, cumulative up to 75 days. In any year, 8 days of this leave could be used 
for personal reasons; the balance could only be used in the event of illness or 
for pressing personal emergencies. This plan is comparable to that provided 
teachers under the District of Columbia school system. 

The legislation would also authorize free quarters or a quarters allowance 
or storage of household effects and personal effects at Government expense during 
summer recess in the case of those teachers and officials who sign a renewal 
agreement and who report for work at the beginning of the subsequent school 
year. This would encourage teachers to continue employment by protecting them 
from unusual living expenses occasioned by foreign employment during the sum- 
mer recess when thy are not normaily in a pay status. 

Quarters, quarters allowances, cost-of-living allowances, and foreign post 
differentials would be authorized under regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. It is contemplated that the same differentials and allowances authorized 
for oversea employees generally would continue to be authorized for teachers 
and other school personnel covered by H.R. 1871. 

The Secreatry of Defense would also prescribe regulations to govern the 
conditions of employment and the length of the school year in oversea depend- 
ents schools. 

The proposed legislation will not apply to those officials, such as schools ad- 
ministrators and those principals, whose work situation is such as to require 
full-year services and whose positions may properly be covered by the Classifica- 
tion Act and other laws applicable to full-year employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Employees affected by the proposed legislation would continue to be entitled 
to the benefits of the Civil Service Retirement Act (or OAST, as appropriate), the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, the Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Act and the transportation provisions of Public Law 600, 79th Congress. 

Of course, my comments apply equally to S. 96, which is identical to H.R. 1871, 
and which has already been passed by the Senate and is under consideration by 
this committee. 

Inactment of this proposed legislation would overcome the serious objections 
to the present systenr; would place the schoolteacher personnel pregram of the 
Department of Defense on a par with that found in school jurisdictions inside the 
continental United States; and would greatly improve the attractiveness of 
teacher positions in the dependents schools of the Department. It will make 
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it easier for the Department of Defense to employ the best teachers and should 
result in their longer retention. 

I will be glad to answer or provide answers_to any questions you may have in 
regard to H.R. 1871. 

Mr. Porrer. Could you tell us how many students there are in all 
the dependents schools in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have that figure right here, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will be glad to give it to you. We have them broken down by 
the fiscal years. 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to have the teachers, too, but give us the 
number of students first. 

Mr. Jackson. For the fiscal year 1959, in all the 3 services, 87,777 
in the elementary schools, 19,009 in the secondary schools. We have 
those broken down by the services, too. 

Mr. Porrer. What about teachers ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have a total of 4,551 teachers in the system. 

Mr. Porrer. How many students are there per teacher ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have the teacher-pupil ratio broken down here in 
detail. In the elementary schools in 1959 the pupil ratio, in the 
elementary schools in the Army was 30 to1. The same is contemplated 
in 1960, 

The Navy, 27 tol. 

The Air Force, 25 to 1. 

In the secondary schools in 1959, in the Army, 21 to 1. Contem- 
plated the same in 1960. 

In the Navy, 15 to 1; 20 to 1 in 1960. And in the Air Force, 18 
to 1,and contemplated 20 to 1 in 1960. 

Mr. Porter. Would it be fair to say that these proportions are 
somewhat affected by the fact that at some posts there must be teach- 
ers although there are not so many students? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. Actually, your median figure would come closer to 
reflecting the true condition than the averages here? 

Mr. Jackson. Actually, the overall average for the country is 
28.7 to 1, and we compare pretty favorably and pretty much on the 
same line. 

In the secondary schools it is 21.7 to 1, which is almost identical 
with the Army, and approximately the same average. Our Navy 
schools run 15 to1, and 18 to 1 in the Air Force. 

But, as you say, sir, there are instances where, of course, we will 
have a higher ratio but the average is as I have stated. 

Mr. Porter. How many schools are operated in these countries? 

Mr. JacKson. I can give you the names of the countries. I do not 
have them totaled here. We have them broken down under the 
names of the countries and the number of pupils. 

Mr. Broyuti. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman. I am won- 
dering if I was incorrect in my assumption that there were 30,000 
in Germany and France. Because you just totaled 106,000 students, 
and I would think that Germany and France would have a higher 
ratio of the total number. Were my figures correct? I would like 
to correct the record if they are not. 

Mr. Sompayrrac. Mr. Broyhill, there are schools in 26 different 
countries. I do not have handily here the breakdown as to the num- 
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ber of students in each country, but the total is 106,000. A large 
number of them are in Germany, France, and England, and if you 
would like that information we would be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Broyum.. I would like to correct my own statement if I am 
in error—30,000 by the Army is the way I meant it there, but I 
would like to get a more accurate breakdown. 

Mr. Jackson. We do have a teacher breakdown, Mr. Broyhill, and 
it would support the fact that the large majority are there. There 
are 1,785 teachers in Germany, 477 in France, and 145 in Italy, which 
are much larger numbers than we have in any other countries. 

Mr. Porter. Are these figures going up, as they are here in this 
country? Are you going more and more ahead in students? 

I realize it Varies with political and military circumstances, but 
generally is the trend upward ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. We do anticipate an increase. We have 
had an increase each year, even though in recent years the numbers of 
military and civilian’ personnel that we have had stationed overseas 
has declined somewhat. This is due to the general population explo- 
sion, the same reasons that have caused the increase in student enroll- 
ment here. 

Mr. Porter. Now to take the other side of the coin, which is the 
one we are concerned with here: I was in Weisbaden in March, and I 
was informed that the numbers of applicants for teaching positions 
overseas had drastically been reduced in the past year, compared with 
the year before. 

In other words, my informants said that fewer people were apply- 
ing for these jobs than had been the case. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Not generally speaking, sir. We have had quite 
a few applicants for the numbers of positions that we have had. Of 
course, for certain kinds of teaching positions the numbers of appli- 
cants have not been too numerous, such as the science and mathematics 
courses. But generally speaking, we have had about three qualified 
applicants for the total number of jobs that we have had. 

Mr. Porter. They gave me some figures, which I put in a letter 
to the chairman, showing that the number of applicants had gone 
down. In other words, if you have enough applicants, and there are 
plenty of people, then why do we need toi improve conditions ? 

Mr. Broyuiy. How about turnover? Is not that a problem? Is 
it not a little costly ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Turnover is a problem, and generally speaking, 
the opportunity to teach in the overseas situation is very attractive to 
teachers. The majority of the teachers who have taught overseas have 
been pretty well satisfied with their experience, but there are a number 
of situations in the current personnel program which are quite bad. 

For example, being under the Classification Act, these teachers are 
paid at the rate of a fixed amount for their grade. This means that 
they are paid only while they are actually in a work status or on leave 
without pay. Because of this, they get actually only about ten- 
twelfths of the annual salary stated for the grade of their position. 
Although we try to explain this to teachers before they go overseas, 
some of them do not fully realize it until they get there, ‘and then it 
comes asa shock. 
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Another thing is that we are unable to give them time off for the 
school recess periods, such as Easter and Christmas, unless they have 
accumulated sufficient annual leave to cover it. Otherwise, they have 
to go on leave without pay. This is a very bad situation. 

Mr. Broyuiy. How about times when they have to work at nights 
alot? Are they credited with overtime for that? 

Mr. Somparrac. We have been doing that, sir, to insure that they 
would have, in some cases, compensatory time to carry them over those 
periods. But this is a completely foreign situation to the teacher. 
The teacher expects ordinarily to put in, perhaps, during the school 
day, 614 or 7 hours, but a number of hours of overtime also, preparing 
lessons and attending the PTA meetings, things of that nature. 

So the fact that they are subject to the 8- hour day, 40-hour week, 
law, again is a very undesirable thing for them. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask the gentlema an a question at that point? 

Do we pay teachers in this country overtime for attending PTA 
meetings or any compensation whatever for attending PTA meetings? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir, we do not. That is just the point that I 
am making. We do not want to do that, and actually we haven’t paid 
them overtime for doing that, but to insure that they would get time 
off during these school recess periods, such as Easter and at - Christ- 
mas, we have been making a paper record of certain of the overtime 
which they put in and then given them compensatory time for that, 
in an attempt to do just w hat is done in this country. 

But this is one of the things we want to get away from. 

Mr. Porrer. Is this legislation necessary to hold the teachers that 
you want to hold ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Iam sorry,sir. I did not hear. 

Mr. Porrer. Is it necessary, to hold your good teachers, to do this 
sort of thing for them? I can see that it would make them happier, 
but is it necess¢ ary in order to keep them doing a good job and to keep 
them on the job? 

Mr. Sompayrac. I would not say that it is absolutely necessary, but 
it is certainly a highly desirable thing. 

Mr. Porter. I was told, going back to this matter of applications, 
that recruiting by the Overseas Employment Bureau had gone from 
2,900 good applict aions in 1958 to only 1,200 in 1959. I take it that 
you do not support that contention. 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. We have present here today the people 
who are responsible for recruiting in the three military departments 
and if you wish, they can give you a rundown on their experience 
last year. 

Last year the Army did have a little difficulty in recruiting for 
some of the hard-to-fill positions. They did not get quite as many 
applicants for those positions as they normally do. 

But before the year was out, they did fill them. They had an ade- 
quate number of applicants, and well- qualified applicants. 

Mr. Porter. In other words, you are having no trouble filling teacher 
positions, even under pr esent adv erse conditions. 

Mr. Sompayrrac. We have no serious trouble in doing it, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. Then why support this legislation ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Because we believe that the current personnel pro- 
gram is quite inappropriate to the teaching situation and that a 
more appropriate program should be established for them. 
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Mr. Gross. What do you mean? Let us have an amplification of 
appropriate and inappropriate. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Somrayrac. The first example is the one having to do with the 
salary. The teachers at the present time are under the Classification 
Act.’ Most of them are in grade GS-7. They are told their rate of 
salary for the year will be so much, whatever the stated salary is. 
However, the teachers only work for about 9 or 10 months, and there- 
fore they receive only about ten-twelfths of that stated salary. This 
is not always understandable to them. They would rather be told, 
and properly so: For teaching for the school year you will receive a 
certain salary. And they will know that is what they will get. 

Another thing is that they are subject to the annu: 1 i sick leave 
act. We have a rather high turnover, and this is to some extent 
intentional, because many of our teachers come from school jurisdic- 
tions inside the United States, and they are given a 1-year’s leave of 
absence for the purpose of going overseas to teach. 

The schools consider this a wonderful experience for them, and the 
teachers do, too. 

Most of our new teachers, therefore, are not entitled to any annual 
leave for the first 90 days that they are employed. Furthermore, 
they earn annual leave only at the rate of 13 days per year. Therefore, 
when the first school recess periods begin to show up, the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holidays, a do not have any annual leave to carry 
them over the school holidays. Therefore, they have to be put on a 
leave-without-pay status. 

This is quite different from the normal experience for a teacher. 
A teacher naturally expects to be off those days if not required to 
come in and do certain other school preparation work. 

But our teachers, some of them, find themselves at that point put 
on leave without pay. 

Now, for Christmas, this is usually 6 days. This is a serious mat- 
ter to them. They also would at that time lose any oversea differ- 
ential or allowance which they may be entitled to. 

Another feature has to do with the fact that under the Classifica- 
tion Act there is no provision for recognizing a teacher’s higher 
qualifications. In the United States it is customary to grant. the 
teacher who has a master’s or a doctor’s degree a small additional 
increment, pay increment, over that of the teacher with the bachelor’s 
degree. We are unable to do that. 

There are a number of features of this type, sir. 

Mr. Levertnc. What is the chief attraction, sir, to people who enlist 
in this program of teaching overseas? What motivates them? What 
is the reason they sign up for these assignments? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The chief attraction is the opportunity to travel 
overseas, to spend a year there, to teach in the oversea situation. AI 


of this is very important and very valuable in their professional 
development. 


Mr. Porrer. You say a year? 

Mr. Sompayrac. A year, yes, sir. 

Mr. Levertne. These teachers, then, are usually short-term teach- 

ers? 
Mr. Sompayrac. Generally speaking, they are, sir. About one-third 

of our total number of teachers are recruited new each year. But 

we do have a significant number that remain with us for 2, 3, 4 or 5 
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years, or even longer. We have some who have been with us as much 
as 11 years, 

Mr. Leverine. The recruiting program in this instance, then, is 
something like joining the Navy to see the world? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. To some extent. And yet we think we derive quite 
an advantage out of this. We believe it desirable to have a fairly 
significant number of new teachers in the schools overseas each year 
who are fresh from the States. They bring in a fresh viewpoint for 
our American children. 

Mr. Leverina. I take it from the tenor of your testimony, however, 
that this should be no compensation for some of the w hat you con- 
tend to be failures in the program. Is that correct? It should 
not be considered in connection with perhaps their lower salaries 
or their lack of vacation pay and leave pay. 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. This is mainly to straighten out a num- 
ber of very undesirable personnel practices which are not appropriate 
to the teaching situation. The reasons we want to do it are the same 
reasons that were accepted by the Congress for setting up a special 
program for the teachers in the District of Columbia school system. 

Mr. Broyutu. If the gentleman will yield at that point, then this 
primarily is to correct certain inequities and make a more uniform and 
proper pay scale for teachers. Now, is there a great deal of difference 
in the cost as a result of this legislation? Or if this legislation were 
enacted, would it be very costly ? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. We estimate this will cost an additional $270,000 
a year, and most of this will be due to the fact that we do plan to give 
the teachers with the higher qualifications an additional increment. 
Exactly what it will be we do not know. 

Mr. Broruiw. Well, $270,000 a year is a relatively small amount 
when you consider 160, 000 school students involved and 4,500 teachers 
are involved. 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Broyut. So the cost is relatively insignificant. 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is right, sir. We think so. 

Mr. Porter. Is there a great demand for this from the teachers 
themselves? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. Very much so, sir. You will hear, I believe, a 
little later, from representatives of the Teachers Association. 

Mr. Porter. Did you wish to make a statement, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I think perhaps we ought to set the record 
straight with regard to the Defense Department position, not that it 
has not been accurately stated; but frankly, the motivation of this 
bill was, as Mr. Sompayrac says, not primarily to increase recruitment. 

However, there are recruitment advantages that will accrue from 
this bill undoubtedly. There will be an enhancing of the career status 
because of the elimination of these inequities and injustices and annoy- 
ances, and there will be, as was pointed out, an opportunity to recruit 
persons with degrees more readily because of the additional amount, 
which in turn will result to a degree in a better quality of people in 
certain fields. 

The basic reason, however, or the reason that concerned us mostly, 
was the fact that our people, these people that were serving our 
dependents, were not being treated properly or fairly. And we think 
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that the recruitment is a factor, but we are frank to say it was not 
the major motivating factor. 

Mr. Porter. You are not disturbed about the rate of turnover? 
The statistics I was given—they may be only as accurate as the others 
I mentioned—indicate that there was a 40-percent turnover in school- 
teachers. Of course, the people who remain overseas several years 
cost the Government relatively less money than those who return to 
the United States at the end of their first year, do they not? I pre- 
sume that in the aggregate the latter group costs the Government 
more money than the former. 

Mr. Jackson. Where we have a short turnover it does involve more 
expense as a matter of years, as against a single year. 

The turnover that we would be concerned about, Mr, Chairman, 
would be the turnover because of unsatisfactory conditions. How- 
ever, there is, as Mr. Sompayrac points out, another basis for the turn- 
over, and that is that the school jurisdictions throughout the country 
frequently allow a sabbatical year, and they enhance their background 
by the cultural experiences in the foreign country as well as the ex- 
perience there. So it is not that factor that we are particularly con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. Porter. But you think, as a side effect, that if you improved 
the conditions there would be less turnover, at least to some degree? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is fair to say; yes. 

Mr. Broyuiiy, And that has not been reflected in your estimated 
cost ? 

Mr. Sompayrac, No, sir; it would be very hard to estimate just 
what the effect would be. 

Mr, Porter. I take it that the teachers have been consulted in the 
development of this legislation. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; I think Miss Hoague was in our office a year ago 
last summer now, and we have had considerable correspondence. The 
staff has worked with the association. And I would like to state, al- 
though it is in my statement, that we are indebted to the staff and to 
the members of this committee for the improvement of the bill which 
is now before you, technically and otherwise, which was rendered by 
your staff and your committee in perfecting the bill as it now is. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, I have just three more questions. 

You will go on and continue to consult the teachers in the prepara- 
tion of regulations, I assume? 

Mr. Somrayrac, Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Porter. And there will be a certain amount of uniformity, too, 
among the three services? ‘ 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porrer, Finally, are administrative personnel included in this 
legislation or does this apply to teachers only ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. We plan this mainly to apply to the teachers and 
to those principals or assistant principals whose services are required 
only for the school year. We do not plan to apply it to those whose 
services are required for a full calendar year, and who properly can 
be carried under the regular personnel program. 

This would mean that it would not apply to most of our school ad- 
ministrators, persons in the central offices overseas, or to some prin- 
cipals in the schools where the principal is on duty for the full year, 
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They may be running summer schools as well as the regular schools. 

Mr. Porter. As I understand it, the way the bill is drafted, this is 
up to the departments. ae Sie 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes. There will be discretion in determining to 
whom it will apply. 

Mr, Porter. What I am thinking about is the possibility that you 
may develop an undesirable situation, such as that now prevailing in 
many localities where Wage Board employees often receive higher pay 
than their supervisors who are subject to the Classification Act. 

Are we liable to have a situation like that? 

Mr. Somparrac. Conceivably, it could happen, but I do not believe 
it will, sir. 

Mr. Porter. I presume you will be keeping it under constant ob- 
servation and will correct 1t when necessary—as you could under this 
legislation ? 

‘Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; we would. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Levering? 

Mr. Levertne. I would like to ask Mr. Sompayrac just how he 
arrived at that figure of an overall estimated increase in cost of some 
$270,000. 

Would you mind explaining that just briefly, sir? 

Mr. Sompayrac. This figure represented approximately a $200 in- 
crement for all those teachers who have master’s or higher degrees. 

Mr. Levertna. In other words, you anticipate attracting people 
with greater training? 

Mr. Sompayrac. We have quite a significant number with a master’s 
or doctor’s degree at the present time. 

Mr. Levertne. And those people are employed in the secondary sys- 
tem, I presume? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Both the primary and the secondary systems, sir. 

Mr. Levertnc. How about the retirement aspects of the situation ? 
How does the program now in effect with respect to the people in the 
overseas program compare with the retirement system which was 
used throughout the country for teachers? 

Mr. Sompayrac. These teachers come under either the Civil Service 
Retirement Act or under old-age and survivors insurance if they are 
in their first year of tour and do not have a permanent appointment 
or an indefinite appointment. This would continue them under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act and in some respects would clarify their 
status under the Civil Service Retirement Act, so that those who do 
remain with us would be assured of their benefits. 

Mr. Levertnea. Under this legislation now, we will continue the same 
retirement program ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levertne. How does that program compare with the teachers’ 
retirement system found in the various States? Have you any figures 
on that or any information on that? we 

Mr. Sompayrrac. No, sir; I do not. But the Federal retirement 
system is a very fine retirement system, and I believe it would compare 
very favorably. 

Mr. Levertne. This is more advantageous in your judgment than 
the retirement system affecting most of the teachers throughout the 
United States? 
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Mr. Sompayrrac. I am just not familiar with the retirement systems 
in the States, but knowing that the civil service retirement system {is a 
very fine sy stem, I am sure it would be pretty close to that or better, 

Mr. Foury. I would like to get a little background, Mr. Jackson. 
Is this dependents school program a post World War II phenomenon? 
Or historically, has it been in the various services reaching back to 
prior years ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know the original time when it started. May- 
be Mr. Sompay rac can give us more details on it. 

Mr. Sompayrac. The Army and the Air Force, I believe, started 
their first schools in 1946, and the Navy, I believe, in 1951, sir. So 
it is a postwar phenomenon. 

Mr. Forry. And from time to time there have been certain changes 
or adjustments in the legislation governing this dependent school 
system ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, although we do not have any detailed legisla- 
tion governing the operation of ‘the schools. We just have an authori- 
zation by Congress to operate the schools, and then we have a per 
pupil limitation on the amount of money which may be spent to pro- 
vide education for these dependents. 

Mr. Fotry. So originally it was set up under a blanket authoriza- 
tion and implemented by the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forrey. Turning again to a matter Mr. Porter touched on, what 
is the justification for excluding the school administrators and certain 
principals from the effectiveness of H.R. 1871, or the coverage of the 
bill? 

Mr. Jackson. I think, as has been indicated here, those contem- 
plated to be excluded do fit normally into the present civil service 
system, and there isn’t a need for the adjustment as to leave, et cetera, 
that obtains as to the teachers who teach only 9 or 10 months, 

Mr. Fotry. Do I understand correctly, sir, then, that the present 
eval service or Classification Act provisions do specifically refer to 
school administrators and principals? Or on what basis do they fit 
into the ens Act? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know as to the particular classification. I 
know they are in the same status as any other full-time civil service 
employee. 

1 will ask Mr. Sompayrac if they have a specific title or classifica- 
tion describing their position ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Well, the nature of their work is professional 
work, and it is of the kind of work that normally comes under the 
Classification Act, just as the teachers do at the present time. 

These school administrators are in central offices overseas. They 
are responsible for the overall administration of the school system. 

Mr. Fotry. May I ask you this, right on that point: As I see it, 
reading Mr. Jackson’s statement here, the differentiation between the 
teachers and the administrators and principals is that the teachers 
work on about a 10-month basis, and the administrators and principals 
on a 12-month basis. Is that the basis for the distinction ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is a basis for distinction, and that will be 
the basis that we will use in determining to whom this will apply. 
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Mr. Fotry. Has the Civil Service Commission promulgated any 
standards or regulations governing the dependent school systems, 
more particularly school administrators and principals ? 

Mr.-Sompayrac. No, sir. Just their regular rules and regulations 
would apply to the school administrators as well as to all other em- 
ployees under the Classification Act. 

Mr. Fouiey. Assuming that the school administrators and prin- 
cipals were to be placed under H.R. 1871, would that do violence 
to any orderly concept of orderly school administration that the 
Department of Defense has been creating or following or trying to 
establish ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Not. necessarily, sir. We could probably work it 
out, but it would be very awkward. We would have to hire the school 
administrators for a school year. Then we would have to set up a 
special program for them during the summer. They would be sub- 
ject to this sick and emergency leave plan which is involved in here 
for the teachers and which is appropriate for a person who is off for 
2 months during the summer, but which is not appropriate for a per- 
son who is employed for a full 12 months. 

We would have an awkward problem here of trying to provide sick 
and annual leave for them, when we know ahead of time they are 
going to be employed for the full 12 months. 

Mr. Fotey. Of course, you are faced with that problem right now, 
of employing the principals and administrators for a full 12- month 
period. So that aspect would not change from your existing situation. 

Even under a new situation, where they would be cov ered by H.R. 
1871 this would be the same. 

Mr. Sompayrac. I am not talking about finding a way to give 
them the time off. I am talking about the legal aspects of granting 
them sick and annual leave. 

Mr. Fotrey. Well, I was going to get to that, that the basic reason, 
then, for keeping them under the Classification Act. is the sick and 
annual leave provisions of the Classification Act, because that is geared 
toa 12-month employment period rather than a 10-month employment 
period. 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is not the only reason, sir. They are em- 
ployed for the full 12 months. They are experiencing conditions of 
employment that are the same as mine or those of the gentlemen who 
administer the total program from the Department. 

Mr. Fotey. Any civil service employee. 

Mr. Sompayrac. Any civil service employee. 

Mr. Forry. And for that reason you propose to keep them under 
the classification. 

Mr. Sompayrac. For that reason we see no reason for changing 
their setup. We feel that it is appropriate. 

Mr. Forry. And it does simplify the administration of the program 
by keeping them under the Classification Act; is that right? 

Mr. Sompayrac. It will, sir, for those that clearly would belong 
under that. Now, we realize that some of these principals in the 
schools might be in a gray area. We are going to have to look at each 
one individually and make a reasonable determination as to whether 
this should or should not. apply to them. 

Mr. Forry. That discretion, then, will lodge with the Department 
of Defense, and you will determine which principals will be covered 
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by the new legislation and which will remain covered by the Classifi- 
cation Act. 

Mr. Sompayrac. The Secretary of Defense will prescribe some gen- 
eral regulations governing this. The Secretaries of the military de- 
partments will have to make the individual determinations in their 
own school system. 

Mr. Fotey. And H.R. 1871 is so written that this discretion is 
clearly indicated, that it does exist in the Department of Defense, to 
make this determination and shift principals either into the new act 
or keep them under the old act; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyniuu. I might direct a question to our counsel here. 

There is precedent for what we are doing, setting up a pay_and 
leave schedule, comparable to similar positions in the States. Does 
not the Panama Canal Police Department, for example, have the same 
salary structure, promotion plan, leave schedule, retirement system, 
as the District of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, Mr. Broyhill. It is patterned very much after 
the District of Columbia system. I might say further that the Canal 
Zone Personnel Practices Act, reported by your committee and passed 
by the last. Congress, involved similar principles. That legislation, 
which implemented the treaty with the Republic of Panama, applies 
to all civilian indigenous employees i in order to bring them more or 
less in line with the practices for comparable positions in the United 
States. 

So there are at least two precedents, the one you mentioned and the 
Canal Zone Act, plus the original precedent of the school system for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Broynmu. Thank you. 

Do the graduates of the schools overseas compare favorably with 
the graduates of our schools in the States? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; they do. The schools are accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
They advise us as to the adequacy of our facilities, our personnel, and 
our programs. And the schools, that is, the secondary schools, are 
accredited and their credits are acceptable in the universities. 

Mr. Broyutut. I think that is a compliment to the system, because 
certainly they are having to operate under more difficult conditions 
and circumstances than what schools are operating under here in the 
States. So I think that is a compliment to the managers, the admin- 
istrators, of the system overseas. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this is or is not 
good legislation. I am not convinced either way as of now. But I 
would say to the gentleman from Maryland, if I may have his atten- 
tion, that this is part of the phenomenal belief on the part of some 
people that the United States can police and finance the world. I 
just do not believe it. 

T understand that you are having no trouble getting applicants for 
these jobs. Ts that correct? 

Mr. Sompayrac. So far, we have had adequate applicants. 

Mr. Gross. You said you had quite a few applicants? 
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Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You are having no trouble getting applicants? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No serious trouble; no, sir. 

Mr. Gross. They are all adults, are they not ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. All well-qualified teachers; yes. 

Mr. Gross. They are all well educated ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross, They sign a contract, or an agreement; which is it ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. They are employed as regular civil service em- 
ployees are, but they are given what we call a transportation agree- 
ment which says: “If you go overseas and you serve for a stated period 
of time, we will pay your transportation over and your transportation 
return.” But they are not under contract. 

Mr. Gross. But they do sign an agreement ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. A transportation agreement. 

Mr. Gross. And you explain what they may anticipate when they 
get over there, as to working conditions, do you not? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Gross. And still you have no lack of applications for these jobs? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. No serious lack; no, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What is the total cost of the program or projected cost 
of the program for next year, for all schools ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The total cost for all three programs, services— 
and this, incidentally, also includes the costs of those pupils who are 
sent to tuition-fee schools; we have some places where we have just 
a few people stationed and it is not economical to try to establish 
aschool. We pay the tuition in that case. 

The total cost for 1959 estimated is $27,343,552. 

Mr. Brorumu. Does that include children of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir; this does not. The children of Foreign 
Service personnel, many of them, do attend our schools. But they 
reimburse us for that. 

Mr. Gross. You say that is the current fiscal year, or the cost for 
next year? 

Mr. Sompayrac. This is the estimated cost for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Gross. For this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Now I believe this estimate is just a little bit low, because this does 
not include the teachers’ pay raise that went into effect last year. 
That will probably be raised. It will be around $30 million. But 
if you would like the exact figure, sir, we will be glad to submit it for 
the record. 

Mr. Gross. The program has gone up from $24,230,000 in 1957 to 
$27,343,532 in the current fiscal year, or approximately that. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And you anticipate a further increase; is that correct? 

Mr. Somparrac. We anticipate further increase in enrollment and 
this will, of course, push the cost up. 

Mr. Gross. This would add to the cost, and you are probably low. 
Your cost is what—$270,000 or $370,000 ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The estimate ? 
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Mr. Gross. Yes; your estimate as to what this bill will cost. 

Mr. Sompayrac. That was the best estimate that we were able to 
make, sir. It is just an estimate. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any costs now accruing as a result of this 
legislation that would be absorbed in any other funds ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You do not know of any costs that will be absorbed 
as a result of this legislation ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Does this bill provide for payment on an annual basis? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. It provides for payment on a school-year 
basis. A salary will be fixed for the teachers for the school year. 

Mr. Gross. These teachers can work during the summer? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; and receive additional income. 

Mr. Gross. And you say that many of them are signing new agree- 
ments? Where do they sign those new agreements? Overseas wher- 
ever they may be stationed ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir; they sign an agreement to serve for the 
following year. 

Mr. Gross. And you say you have a great many who continue on 
beyond their 1-year agreement ? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Gross. So they are pretty well satisfied under present condi- 
tions ? 

Mr. Sompayrrac. They are fairly well satisfied. But they are dis- 
turbed, and we think properly so, about some of these odd features 
that crop up, because the personnel program is not really appropriate 
for the teacher situation. 


Mr. Gross. They know all those things when they go over, do they 
not ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, they do know them when they go over. 

Mr. Porrer. I might say to my colleague we do have two of them 
here who will testify in a few moments. 

With reference to the costs involved, I note that the $27 million 
appropriation for the 1958-59 school year represents an expenditure of 
approximately $255 for each of the 106,000 pupils in the overseas 
dependents schools. In other words, this is the current expense for 
the school year. 

By way of comparison, I will note for the record comparable current 
expense expenditures per pupil (excluding capital outlay and interest) 
for several of the States which have school systems generally repre- 
sentative of the caliber of the school system which we should maintain 
for dependents of our overseas employees. These expenses are taken 
from the current report of the National Education Association entitled 
“Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59.” 

First we will take the District of Columbia, since the legislation 
before the subcommittee is intended to provide an overseas school 
system generally comparable to that in the District of Columbia. The 
District of Columbia will expend $434.43 per pupil in the school 
year 1958-59. 

The neighboring State of Maryland will expend $366 per pupil. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts, as representative of the New Eng- 
land area, will expend $380 and $375 per pupil, respectively. 
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Moving across the country, we find that in the Central States, Lowa, 
will expend $346 per pupil and Minnesota will spend $358. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, Colorado and Wyoming will expend 
$355 and $435 per pupil, reencsieny 

On the Pacific Coast, Ca 
$413 per pupil, respectively. 

In the Southern States, Texas will expend $308; North Carolina 
will expend $220; and Georgia $208. In connection with these figures 
for the Southern States, analysis of the NEA report indicates that, 
while the dollar figures are relatively lower than those in other sectors, 
they nevertheless represent sc high proportions of income in 
these States—thus reflecting the effect of lower average costs of living 
in the large rural areas involved. 

As a matter of interest, the State of New York, which will expend 
$535 per pupil, has the highest per-pupil expense in the Nation. 

The average expenditure per pupil for the entire continental United 
States will be $340 in the current school year. 

In the light of this information and of the reported excellent. re- 
sults of instruction in the Overseas Dependents Schools, I believe that 
current appropriations for these schools are quite moderate and re- 
flect a rather efficient operation. Nor does the budget figure of $30 
million for the coming overseas school year seem out of line, in view 
of the statement in the NEA report that average expenditures per 
pupil have increased $20 for the entire Nation in each of the last 
several years. 

Mr. Forry. As I understand, H.R. 1871 has emerged as a product 
of the experience of the system, and these particular adjustments you 
are proposing are as a result of the system rather than individual 
teacher experience, the overall appraisal of your overseas dependent 
school program, and you are coming to the Congress to try to equate 
the dependent school system with the continental system that we have 
here, rather than from any individual teachers’ preferences or lack 
of preference for the system ; is that correct? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. I would like to throw some light on this point. This 
bill allows you 90 days to issue your regulations. The situation con- 
cerning me is that conceivably this bill could be enacted at such a 
time that you would have part of a school year under the old system 
and part under another. For example, if the legislation is enacted 
in July would this not create a difficult situation ¢ 

Mr. Sompayrac. This would be very awkward. But with the 90 
days to issue the regulations and 90 days more for them to become 
effective, we have 6 months to play with there. 

Mr. Porrer. But you would be in the middle of the school year, if 
it were enacted too late. 

Mr. Sompayrac. It would be difficult, but we believe that it could 
be done, that we could go into this transition period, say, at the begin- 
ning of a new semester; although we would much prefer to be able to 
start a new year with it. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Would it be easier for you if we changed the effec- 
tive date to state that it would have to be at the end of the school 
year ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. It probably would, but I hesitate to answer that, 
Mr. Broyhill. 
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Mr. Porter. But that would mean delaying it a whole year, if we 
did not pass it until later. 

Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. You see no diminution in this program, no decrease in 
this program? You see no withdrawal of troops from foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Jackson. At the present time, we see nothing in the offing that 
would indicate withdrawal of troops or diminution of dependents ; no, 
sir. 
Mr. Gross. Despite the billions we are spending on missiles, we are 
going to continue this army of uniformed and civilian personnel we 
have overseas, dependents and all that ? 

Mr. Jackson. According to all that I have knowledge of, the pres- 
ent strategic deployment is considered required in order to effectively 
deter war or to meet one if it comes. 

Mr. Gross. But you see no diminution of this thing at all ? 

Mr. Jackson. I see none at all; no, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are we educating any children of foreign nationals ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe in some instances we have some children in 
some areas. 

Mr. Sompayrao. A very, very small number have been taken into 
the schools. I believe there are three or four in Morocco that have 
been taken in. But no significant numbers. 

Mr. Gross. Are we reimbursed ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. I believe we are reimbursed. Let me verify that. 

Yes, sir; we are reimbursed. 

Mr. Gross. Who reimburses us in Morocco ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The parents of the children, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The parents of the children? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Does that mean then that in Germany any Germans 
could send their children to these American schools if they wanted to; 
or in France they could send them if they wanted to? 

Mr. Jackson. They could, but there are severe restrictions in letting 
them in. 

Mr. Sompayrao. If we happen to have space, and we do not have to 
employ additional teachers. 

Mr. Gross. That is interesting. That is kind of like those junket- 
ing Congressmen who take their wives and children along on a space- 
available basis—or is it? 

Mr. Sompayrac. I am in no position to say, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know that we are qualified to go into that, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I did not expect an answer from you gentlemen. Some 
day I would like to get an answer from someplace. I realize this is not 
the time and place for it. But apparently it is up to whoever is run- 
ning these schools as to whether they taken foreign nationals in. 
That is a new one that I had not gone into in the previous hearings. 
There is no reason why we should be in the business of educating for- 
eign nationals in their own countries, and I do not care whether it is 
Morocco or Timbuctu. 

Mr. Jackson. Actually, we are not, as you say, in the business. 
There are two requirements necessary: that there be space available 
and that the school be reimbursed by the parents or guardian of the 
children. But it is a very small number. 
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Mr. LevertnG. I just had one brief question. Are there other coun- 
tries represented in the occupation of these various overseas nations 
other than the United States who have school programs or school prob- 
lems such as we have é 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levertne. Could you just tell us briefly what the picture is on 
that ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. The only one I know of offhand is the Canadians. 
And they do operate their schools in a similar manner. 

Mr. Levertnc. What is the pay scale in the program for their 
teachers as compared to what we have? 

Mr. Sompayrac. I don’t know about the pay scale, sir, but I know 
that in the case of the Canadians they have extended overseas the same 
system that they use inside Canada. 

Mr. Levertnc. They treat them as teachers, purely ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman yield? 

Do we have a school in connection with the UN emergency police 
force? Isthere a school operated in connection with that ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir. 

You are talking about the one in the Middle East? 

Mr. Gross. W ell, that is the only one I know of. 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir; we do not have a school there. 

Mr. Gross. You may not have one there, but do you know of a 
school being operated in connection with the troops in that outfit ? 

What I am trying to get at is: Are we the only people who do this 
sort of thing? Are we the only people aside from the Canadians that 
do this sort of thing ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know the extent to which other countries do 
it, sir, but we can find it out for you. 

"Mr. Gross. I wish you would give us some information for the 
record. 

Mr. Sompayrac. We will be very happy to. 

Mr. Gross. At this point, please. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS PROGRAMS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Based upon the best information available, the only countries that provide 
for a dependents school program essentially similar to that operated by the De- 
partment of Defense are England, Canada, and Australia. England operates 
dependents schools in Germany, Hong Kong, Bahrian Island, and Cypress. Car- 
ada operates dependents schools in Germany and France. A check with Em- 
bassies of other large countries has indicated that they furnish an educational 
allowance for the school-age dependents of their servicemen when stationed out- 
side the home country. 


Mr. Porrer. We will have as our next witness Mr. C. Kent Rossier, 
president of the Overseas Teachers Association. 
You may proceed, Mr. Rossier. 
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STATEMENT OF KENT ROSSIER, PRESIDENT, OVERSEAS TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rossier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Kent Rossier, a teacher of chemistry and physics at Stuttgart Ameri- 

‘an High School, and president of the Overseas Teachers Association. 

I have a prepared statement, and in view of the hour I would like 
to simply submit that and comment or add to a couple of statements 
here. 

I also have a statement from the National Education Association 
that I would like to have entered in the record. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. They will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF KENT ROSSIER, PRESIDENT, OVERSEAS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Kent Rossier, a teacher 
of chemistry and physics at Stuttgart American High School, and president of 
the Overseas Teachers Association. Our association endorses the legislation 
you are considering today, and thanks Mr. Morrison, Mr. Murray, Mr. Rees, and 
Mr. Broyhill for its introduction. We deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee, and the fine work the chairman and members 
have done to develop this important legislation. 

Any of these bills would greatly help to solve those problems of teachers in 
the dependent schools which arise due to the differences between educational 
practice and the requirements of civil service regulations. The bills are an 
outgrowth of studies both by this subcommittee and by the Department of 
Defense. 

During the 84th Congress your committee unanimously adopted House Report 
No. 2109, which reported on the dependents‘ schools, and made recommendations 
similar to those of the Department of Defense. Unfortunately, the Congress 
did not act on this report. The Overseas Teachers Association has been making 
many of the same recommendations since its inception. Yet we still have most 
of the problems. For example, in the Navy schools this last year, 56 percent 
of the teachers were new. For the Army the figure was 55 percent. Seventy- 
seven percent had less than 2 years of teaching with the Army schools. You 
ean’t run an efficient school system under those conditions. The Department 
of Defense recognized this, for in 1955 the Department made a study of educa- 
tion of dependents in foreign areas and said, in part, that— 

“It is the considered opinion of the Department of Defense Committee that 
the high rate of turnover in the teaching positions is expensive and detrimental 
to the best quality of instruction in the schools * * *. Consequently, the best in- 
terests of the Government would be served by inducing, if possible, a longer 
tenure for a portion of the teachers * * *. It was noted that there exists in 
the field no provision in the pay schedule for teachers and administrators to rec- 
ognize either experience or educational achievement. There should be an in- 
centive for teachers to improve their qualifications and a reward for longer 
tenure in the school system.” 

The Overseas Teachers Association feels strongly that the point should be 
emphasized that principals, whose training and experience have prepared them 
to teach and to supervise teaching, should all have the benefits and incentives 
to improve themselves professionally that this legislation would provide, for 
the quality of leadership that they exhibit profoundly affects the effectiveness of 
the whole school. The language of the bill certainly would include them, for 
section 2 says: 

“(1) ‘teaching position’ means those duties and responsibilites which— 

“(A) are performed on a school-year basis * * * and 

“(B) involve— 
“(i) classroom or other instruction or the supervision or direction of 
classroom or other instruction ;” 

Principals are a vital part of the educational team, and should be so con- 
sidered. 

The enactment of the legislation before this subcommittee would solve most 
of our problems by providing for a professionally structured salary schedule to 
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cover the school year, allowances for school recesses, and a leave program com- 
parable to current American educational practices. The result will be a greater 
feeling of security, higher morale among our overseas educators, and a longer 
retention of them in the dependent schools.- It is hoped that the regulations 
which this act authorizes will standardize the personnel practices of the various 
dependent school systems and make them similar to those in the better school 
systems in the United States, such as the one under the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia. I hope and believe that is the desire of this sub- 
committee also, and urge therefore the enactment of this legislation. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify, and the efforts that you and the 
members have made to facilitate our presence here today. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association, with more than 650,000 members through- 
out the United States, is happy to present this statement in support of H.R. 
1871, H.R. 4898, H.R. 4529, and H.R. 4690, and requests favorable action on 
any one of these bills so that the House may pass it as a companion measure 
to S. 96, passed by the Senate on April 10, 1959. 

NEA, in keeping with its congressional charter and its history of more than 
100 years of serving American education, takes an interest in American schools 
and teachers wherever they may be. Specifically, NEA would like to voice its 
agreement with the request made by the Overseas Teachers Association which 
is an affiliate of the NEA, and which represents approximately 2,000 American 
teachers who teach the dependent children of American military personnel out- 
side the continental United States. 

In addition to urging passage of the pending legislation, the National Educa- 
tion Association is eager to offer its help in the anticipated action by the De- 
partment of Defense, after enactment of this legislation, in drafting detailed 
regulations to improve the personnel practices and salary policies as they affect 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and other professional people in education. In 
asking for favorable action on this legislation, the NEA would also like to 
express its appreciation for an opportunity to introduce this statement into 
the printed hearings. 


Mr. Rossrer. I would like to particularly stress that the Overseas 
Teachers Association feels very strongly that the principals of schools 
are very definitely a part of our educational team and are so con- 
sidered universally in the United States. 

We think that they also, and all of them, should have the rights 
or benefits that this legislation might give. 

Mr. Porrer. You are not willing to rely on the Defense Depart- 
ment’s discretion in that matter? That is the way the bill is written. 

Mr. Rosster. No, sir. We feel that all of them should. For one 
thing, this legislation would allow additional compensation and in- 
centive for advanced work and advanced degrees, which are educa- 
tionally very important. The principals should have that incentive 
also, 

In no school system that I know of are principals under a totally 
different system from their teachers. In 55 percent of school districts 
in the United States, their salary and leave program is built on and is 
an integral part of the teachers’ salary schedule and leave program. 

That leaves - 45 percent that are not. But even so, their salary, their 
leave program, their personnel practices are determined by the same 
group which determines the personnel prac tices for the teacher group. 

Mr. Porter. Was it not Mr. Jackson’s testimony that. the Defense 
I partment would treat principals who are on a school-year basis the 

same as other teachers, but that certain administrative personnel, who 
work a full calendar year, will continue under the Classification Act? 
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That does not appeal to you? You want all of them under this 
legislation ? 

Mr. Rosster. Sir, the Defense Department point of view is that if 
a principal in a school is employed on a 12-month basis, he should not 
come under the provisions of this bill. We feel very definitely that 
he should also have his advanced work recognized. 

Mr. Gross. Every teacher is employed on a ten-twelfths basis, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Rossier. This is a variable factor. We do not know until the 
salary has all been paid. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have a recommendation for the amendment of 
the bill ? 

Mr. Rossier. No, sir. I do not believe an amendment is necessary. 
All that we would like to do is to make sure that this disc ‘retion is 
exercised in the right direction. The bill would not exclude princi- 
pals. I quote from the bill: 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the term— 

(1) “Teaching position” means those duties and responsibilities which— 

(A) are performed on a school-year basis principally in a school operated 
by the Department of Defense in an oversea area for dependents of members 
of the Armed Forces and dependents of civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense, and 

(B) involve— 

(i) classroom or other instruction or the supervision or direction of 
classroom or other instruction ; 

Now, if the principal is employed on a school-year basis—or, I beg 
your pardon, if on school is in operation and his duties are required, 
this is hisschool ye: 

Mr. Porrer. oe there should be further clarification here 
so that we do not leave a gray zone in our legislation, which I think 
may exist from what you and Mr. Jackson have told us. 

Would you not say that there might be a considerable dispute right 
now on who is under it and who is not ? 

Mr. Rossrer. There is, sir. 

Mr. Porter. How many people do you think are concerned in this? 

Mr. Rossier. That are in the gray zone, so to speak ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rosster. [ could not say, sir, because this is a variable number. 
Whether the school has a summer school or not helps to determine 
whether the principal works on a 12-month basis or not. This changes 
from year to year as enrollment fluctuates or as the principal is put 
into a different school. 

Mr. Porrer. But your position is very strongly in favor of having 
all principals and all administrative officers included? There must 
be others besides principals. 

Mr. Rossier. This is true, sir. There is the superintendent of 
schools and the director of schools and there are the curriculum 
supervisors and so forth. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you favor having them under this bill ? 

Mr. Rosster. To be quite honest, sir, it seems to me that if we have 
one educational team with perhaps different functions, they should 
all be included. 

Mr. Porrer. This would be in keeping with the practice, say, in the 
District of Columbia or other places in the United States. 
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Mr. Rossier. It certainly is, sir. 

Mr. Porrer. And if we are trying to put our oversea school system 
on a par with what we are doing here in the United States, then we 
ought to go to that and not leave it up to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Rosster. We would be delighted, sir. 

Mr. Broynity, Are the administrators those who are higher im rank 
than the principals—as a general rule educators who are in this system 
are from another education system to which they may go back—or are 
they generally interchangeable with the rest of ‘the civil service 
system ‘ 

For example, are the military officers that may be involved in the 
administration of the school comparable, maybe, to some of our school 
superintendents ¢ Does that situation exist ? 

Mr. Rosster. Those who are in the offices which deal directly with 
the operation of the schools or the school system are professional 
educators. One might say those that are in the field. This is not 
necessarily true w hen we get up to Pentagon level. 

Mr. Broyuitn. Then we are not talking about regular civil service 
employees that may be doing some schoolwork of an administrative 
nature ¢ 

Mr. Rossier. No, sir; not, as I say, at the operating level. I may 
be using the wrong term when I say “operating level.” This may be 
a technical term. 

Mr. Broyuitit. But do you think we need the legislative history 
here to make the bill include all of these. In other words, if our com- 
mittee reports this, do you think that will be sufficient ? Do you think 
the language does cover the people you are concerned about ? % Is that 
your interpretation ¢ 

Mr. Rossier. I am sorry, sit 

Mr. Broynity. Is that your interpretation, that the language is 
good enough to cover the people you are concerned about, ‘and you 
think if we said here that we think it does, too, there would not be 
a need to spell it out very clearly ? 

That I do not think is a very good way to legislate. We ought to 
say it.in so many words. But as I understood it, you were not sup- 
porting an amendment. 

Mr. Rosstrr. We did not come prepared to support an amendment. 
We did not think it was necessary. But I am a schoolteacher. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Forry. I have just one question or so. 

Mr. Rossier, assuming the committee or subcommittee would insert 
the word “principal” or put in something including principals, so that 
it would remove all doubt as to the status of principals, would you 
have any objection to that? Would you think in your judgment that 
it would improve the bill ? 

Mr. Rossier. I think it would, sir. But since this legislation has 
already gone through the Senate and passed, it might slow down im- 
plementation of it. 

Mr. Fotry. So the time element is a very important factor from 
your standpoint, that the earliest passage by the Congress of this bill 
is a very compelling thing? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Porrer. Of course, we do have conferences, and this matter 
could either be won or lost there, depending on what happened. That 
would be something, though, for us to consider. 

Do you have anything further to say ? 

Mr. Rosstrr. Yes, sir. Only the one area of the turnover of teach- 
ers. We find that—this is in my testimony—the Navy schools had 56 
percent of their teachers new last year. For the Army the figure 
was 55 percent. Fifty-five percent new teachers in 1 year, sae 
seven percent had less than 2 years of teaching with the Army school: 

Mr. Porrer. You heard Mr. Sompayrac indicate that this is not 
necessarily bad—that many of them look on this as a sabbatical year. 
Apparently the Defense Department is not particularly trying, in this 
bill, to keep teachers there to make it a career. 

Mr. Rosster. It is true that we will probably never get good figures 
in this area because of the fact that people are over for a 1-year sab- 
batical and perhaps take a second year extension. But if we could 
raise this retention of teachers from 1 or 2 years to 3 or 4, the effec 
tiveness of the schools would be considerably increased. 

Mr. Porter. You think this legislation would tend to do that? 

Mr. Rossrer. I certainly think it would tend to do so, yes. 

Mr. Porter. Do you have any evidence, such as answers to ques- 
tionnaires, or is that just your opinion based on talking with teachers. 

Mr. Rosster. I know that I could not afford to stay in the depend- 
ents schools with my family if I did not have a working wife. 

Mr. Porter. That is true, I think, in the United States, too. 

Mr. Rosster. I plan to continue with the dependents schools but 
I could not consider doing so if my wife were not willing to continue 
teaching, as T am. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you. 

You are going back to Europe, are you not? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. This week. 

Mr. LevertNe. Mr. Rossier, you fee] that, this vast turnover has a 
bad effect upon the system that results in a bad effect on the schools? 

Mr. Rosstrr. I know it does, sir. 

Mr. Levertna. What do you have to back up that statement? 

Mr. Rosster. Personal experience, if nothing else. When I first 
came to the dependents schools. I was stationed in Orleans, France. 
There was not a soul in that school building when we arrived. We 
were all new, from the principal, the school secretary, through the 
entire facultv. The only oldtimers were the students. 

The second year that I was there, there were only two of us who 
remained—an Enelish teacher and I. When I left, at the end of 
the second year, transferring to Germany, one of my students said to 
me, “You are one of the few things that have made this seem really 
like a school.” And this was not a compliment to me. 

sut there was not continuity. Even the walls moved literally. 

Mr. Lrvertne. You think that is bad? 

Mr. Rosstrer. I am definitely sure that it is bad. 

Mr. Levertrna. IT am sure we all agree that what we are seeking here 

s the highest. possible standard, to turn out the highest qualified stu- 
nts from school systems. 

Do you have any figures to show us a comparison as to the resulis 
you get in your oversea schools as compared to what wo get in our 
own continental United States? 
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Mr. Rosster. The only true measure of what teaching is being done 
is how much is being learned and how those students “will behave in 
other schools. 

Mr. Levertne. That is what I want to know, if Ican. How much 
we they learning? What has been the effect of our teaching? 

Mr. Rossrer. L think we have been very successful in our teaching. 
think our results have been quite good, both in terms of stand: ird- 
zed tests, while they are still in school, and their achievements when 
un get back to sté ateside colleges. 

Mr. LevertnG. Have they been successful in gaining recognition to 

recognized colleges and universities in the United States on a par with 
her children educated in the continental United States? 
Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir; they have. However, they could be doing a 
lot better if we were doing better. But a teacher utilizes more than 
just tools. We utilize community resources and contacts which have 
to be developed by that individu: at mn that particular assignment. 

Mr. Lavertna. Do I take it from what you said about the past turn- 

r being bad that that affects the. morale of the children? Is that 

e big factor involved ? 

Mr. Rosster. I could not say what the morale of the children is in 
that sense, no,sir. But I think it could have an effect. 

Mr. Levertne. Would you go so far as to say they would learn more 

f we had more continuity ? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levertna. And you believe that this bill will definitely bring 
that about—to some extent at least ? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

You have made your views known to the Defense Department, have 
vou? 

Mr. Rossier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. In years past? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And nothing happened? 

Mr, Rossmr. This legislation was originally sponsored by the De- 
fense Department, sir. “'They have conducted studies. They drew up 
legislation which was introduced in the Congress last year, which 
passed the Senate: 

Mr. Gross. Let me put it another way, then. Did they agree with 
your views ? 

Mr. Rossier. In what views, sir? 

Mr. Gross. The views you have expressed here. 

Mr. Rossirr. Not entirely, sir. 

Mr. Broynitt. The only way in which they disagree, however, is as 
to bringing the principals and various administrators under the new 
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system : is that the are “a of disagreement ? 

Mr. Rossier. There is that one, sir, yes. 

Mr. Gross. is that the only area of disagreement, as to what this 
legislation might contain ? 

Mr. Rosster. I would hate to say what they think and believe, sir. 

t is our impression that they are not as interested in maintaining con- 

tinuity of instructional staff as we are, but I don’t know that this is so. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to repeat Mr. Levering’s question, just 
for emphasis, or get you to answer it again, just for emphasis. 
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The Defense Department seemed to indicate that there would be a 


great deal of een in decrease of turnover. At least, that 
was the inference I drew. 


How long have you been a teacher in the overseas system ? 

Mr. Rosster. Four years, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And you know the teachers quite well, I imagine? 

Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You feel that the enactment of this legislation would 
decrease the amount of turnover ? 


Mr. Rosster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Substantially ? 

Mr. Rosstrr. I believe, so, sir. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you very much. 


Our next witness is Miss Mary Hoague, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee, Overseas Teachers Association. 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARY HOAGUE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, OVERSEAS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Miss Hoacur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, have a prepared 
statement, but if I may just. submit this statement and call attention 
tosome portions of it, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Porrer. The statement will be received and we will be glad to 
have your comments. 

Miss Hoacur. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Miss Mary HoaGur, CHAIRMAN, LEGISATIVE COMMITTEE, 
OVERSEAS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and'members of the subcommittee, I am Mary Hoague.. I have 
been teaching with the dependents school system for 7 years. I taught for 5 
years with the Army schools in Germany and I am completing my second year 
with the Air Force schools in England. I am immediate past president of the 
Overseas Teachers Association. I am presently chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of this association. I am also president of the Association of American 
Teachers in England, which is the England area association of the OTA. Both the 
OTA and the AATE are local affiliates of the National Education Association. 

I am indeed grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this sub- 
committee, for the opportunity to appear before you in support of the legislation 
introduced by Mr. Murray (H.R. 1871), Mr. Morrison (H.R. 4398), Mr. Rees 
(H.R. 4529), and Mr. Broyhill (H.R. 4690. We appreciate the work that you 
gentlemen have done and the interest you have shown in our unique situation 
as teachers with the dependents school program. 

For the past 4 years our association has felt most keenly the need to improve 
personnel policies for dependent school educators in oversea areas. Our members 
have voted to send me to Washington four times in order to discuss these per- 
sonnel policy improvements with the individuals and groups concerned. This 
vear the more than 2,000 members of our association—from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force schools—voted -to send two representatives to Washington in order to 
encourage enactment of the legislation introduced by your committee members. 
The National Education Association, recognizing the importance of this mission, 
is continuing to cooperate with OTA in support of this legislation and other 
improvements. 

The inequities of certain civil service regulations as applied to educators have 
long been apparent to all agencies concerned. The report of Mr. Morrison’s 
subcommittee, approved by the full committee in the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress (H. Rept. No. 2109) made the following recommendations relative to 
dependent schools: 
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“Special consideration should be given by the Civil Service Commission, in 
cooperation- with the departments. and agencies, to revision of existing proced- 
ures for appointment, compensation, and conditions of employment of school- 
teachers in oversea areas. The establishment of a school year as the working 
year for such teachers, comparable to the system in the District of Columbia 
* * * is recommended. This should include the granting of customary school 
holiday and recess periods in place of annual leave as provided by the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended. 

“Previous teaching experience, degrees, and other professional achievements 
should be given full credit in determining the qualifications, compensation, and 
assignments of Oversea teachers. 

“Allowances for educational purposes should be provided for employees of all 
departments and agencies comparable to those authorized under Public Law 22.” 

As a result of this report, and the recognition by all the agencies concerned 
that changes are necessary, the Department of Defense submitted proposed legis- 
lation to both Houses during the 2d session of the 85th Congress. The resulting 
Senate bill (S. 8460) was adopted by the Senate last August. The companion 
bill in the House (H.R. 12225) unfortunately was not acted upon before adjourn- 
ment. 

During the current session of Congress we have been indeed fortunate to have 
early introduction of legislation similar to H.R. 12225 by several of you gentle- 
men. A companion bill in the Senate (S. 96) was approved by the Senate on 
April 10. 

The enactment of this legislation will permit the Department of Defense to 
issue regulations which will greatly improve the personnel policies and practices 
governing educators with the dependent schools. It will permit the individual 
agencies through the Department of Defense to establish sound personnel policies 
in keeping with those used by the better school systems in the United States. 

Under existing regulations all teachers, regardless of previous experience, 
advanced degrees, or post graduate work, are hired at the first step of civil 
service rating GS-7. They are given “excepted” appointments. Nominally, a 
GS-7 teacher receives $4,980 per annum, compared to the average for teachers’ 
salaries in the United States, estimated at $4,774 for the school year 1958-59 
by the NEA Research Division. In practice, the oversea teacher is paid only 
for the number of days he works—limited by the number of days school is in 
session—and this comes to about $4,000. This loss of almost $1,000 comes as a 
most unwelcome surprise to many: teachers: for the rest, if not a surprise, it is 
an equally unwelcome fact. 

Enactment of this legislation will improve the situation by enabling a teacher 
to earn actually the full salary quoted at the time he is hired to teach in a 
dependent school. The proposed law seeks to give proper recognition to the fact 
that a school year differs from a calendar year, a difference which has worked 
a hardship on teachers in the past. Without such legislation teachers are sub- 
ject to involuntary reductions in the number of working days and corresponding 
loss of pay. 

Under existing regulations GS-7 teachers theoretically receive 13 days of 
annual leave per annum. Again, due to the length of the teaching year, this 
figure in practice is reduced to 8 days, all of which have to be used during the 
normal, short vacations during the regular school year. This means that the 
earned days of leave cover the Thanksgiving and Christmas recess, but a teacher 
has to go on leave without pay during the normal spring recess and the long 
summer months when schools are not in session. 

This legislation will remedy this situation by eliminating these involuntary 
leaves without pay and by making it possible for the Department of Defense to 
set up salary and leave schedules which are in line with existing professional 
practices for educators in the continental United States. 

Whenever a teacher is in a leave-without-pay ‘status, all benefits cease relative 
to annual leave, sick leave, quarters allowance, time-in-grade step, and cost- 
of-living allowance. This proposed legislation will enable the teacher who has 
indicated his intention to return to the dependent school system the following 
school year to maintain quarters or to store household goods during the period 
between school years. This action will save many a teacher returning to the 
system as much as $300 at the time between school years when he is not earning 
a salary. 

As indicated above, as matters now stand it often is necessary to teach 4 
years in order to be given full credit for 3 years of employment. To use a 
very personal example, I am completing my seventh year of teaching with the 
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dependent school system, but due to the periods I have been forced into a leavye- 
without-pay status, I am only completing my sixth calendar year with the system. 
We hope it is the intention of this committee that under the provisions of thig 
legislation teachers will be credited with the number of years of teaching, 
not the number of calendar years employed. 

Currently, there are approximately 104,000 children attending about 300 de- 
pendent schools in oversea areas. ‘These schools employ some 4,000 educators, 
We recognize that as “excepted” appointees there is technically no provision for 
Government career status. However, there are some of us who have remained 
with the dependent school system for some years and who intend to remain 
with the system. (This, in one respect, does make us career employees.) Ag 
good educators with any school system at home or overseas, we are naturally 
eager to have our school system as fine as possible. We realize that there will 
always be problems inherent in the dependent school system because of its 
unique position in American education. We do feel, however, that the proposed 
legislation will enable the personnel policies of the dependent schools to ap- 
proximate those practiced by the better school systems in the United States. 

One of the more positive qualities of the dependent school program is our 
opportunity to employ the best educators from throughout the United States, 
giving our system an unlimited scope of educational knowledge and experience 
in the field of academic as well as personnel policies. We realize that the agencies 
concerned with the administration of the dependent schools are not primarily 
in the field of education and that it is often difficult for those in authority to 
understand the personnel policies particular to a school system. For this reason, 
we, as educators, have volunteered our assistance to the agencies concerned when 
it comes to the regulating and implementing of these policies. The NEA, as the 
leading educational professional organization of the United States, has offered 
the assistance of its experienced staff as well. We do hope that it is the will of 
this committee for those of us who have had long and varied experience in educa- 
tion to work continually with the agencies involved to determine a sound per- 
sonnel policy for our educational system. As educators, we recognize the need 
for a more unified school system among the services; the value of regarding all 
educators within a system as an educational team; the value of the common 
educational practice of granting credit for previous experience, advanced degrees 
or post graduate work; the need for a salary for a school year rather than a 
calendar year; the need for the establishment of a sound leave program. 

As educators, we consider it a duty, privilege, and educational challenge to 
do the best possible job instructing the children of our military personnel stationed 
in oversea areas. We recognize the measure of our responsibility as teachers 
of American children who are not able to receive their education in their state 
side communities. We will continue to preserve the best in American education, 
enriching it with the cultural background and tradition of the country in which 
our dependent schools are located. It seems reasonable to assume that the more 
similar the personnel policies of the dependent schcols are to those of the better 
school systems in the United States the more qualified will be the educators 
we are able to employ and maintain and the better the education we will be able 
to give to the children of our military personnel. 


Miss Hoacur. Thank-you again, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the subcommittee for giving us this opportunity to explain to you 
what this legislation means to us. We are most grateful to you of the 
subcommittee and the full committee who have worked so hard in our 
behalf. We sincerely hope that you will recommend the prompt 
enactment of this legislation. Thank you. 

In my statement I have tried to spell out this business about. the 
rating and the per annum salary. If I may read this: 

Under existing regulations, all teachers regardless of previous experience, ad- 
vanced degrees or postgraduate work are hired at the first step of civil service 
rating GS-7. They are given “excepted” appointments. Nominally, a GS—7 
teacher receives $4,980 per annum, compared to the average for teachers’ salaries 
in the United States, estimated at $4,774 for the school year 1958-59 by the NEA 


Research Division. In practice, the overseas teacher is paid only for the number 
of days he works—limited by the number of days school is in session—and this 
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comes to about $4,000. This loss of almost $1,000 comes as a most unwelcome 
surprise to many teachers; for the rest, if not a surprise, it is an equally unwel- 
come fact. 

Mr. Porter. Is this not explained, though ? 

Miss Hoacur. Let me add this. I have been teaching for 7 years 
with the dependents schools. When I was hired, this was not spelled 
out by recruiters. It certainly is now. 

I must say that they have tried very hard to explain this to teachers 
when they are being recruited. But a teacher has never operated under 
such a system. And I think you know that we all have to have at least 
2 years of experience in the United States before we can even apply 
fora position overseas. And the average experience we have over there 
is much more than this. 

So, if a teacher, for example, has been teaching in the United States 
for 15 years, and has always been quoted a salary for a year, that is 
the salary he or she has earned. Even if this is explained, it is very 
difficult to wipe out 15 years by signing a contract with one recruiting 
explanation. 

So I do agree that they do try to explain it, but it is simply that we 
have never operated under a prorated system. 

Mr. Porter. This legislation, of course, would allow teachers te go 
into a system very similar to what they have been working under. But 
it is going to cost around $270,000, and outside of the convenience for 
the teachers, what are the advantages, in your opinion ? 

Miss Hoaaue. There is a thousand dollars that is more than a con- 
venience, of course. 

Mr. Porter. There are how many teachers? It would not mean that 
for everybody, of course. 

Miss Hoagur. No. As we realize, this is not a pay raise bill, and we 
are not going to be handing everyone $3,000. This, of course, is 
recognizable. 

May I say—and I think Mr. Rossier tried to say this as well, and 
we feel this very strongly—that our greatest interest in this legislation 
and our greatest hope that it will be enacted is because it will enable 
us to set up a foundation for a good school system, as in the United 
States. 

Now, everything is not going to be spelled out in the legislation, nor 
in any school system in the United States. It is not spelled out so 
that you must pass a new law in order to change things. 

What we hope is that it will allow a fine system to be set up. Be- 
cause, as Secretary Jackson said, it is indicated by the U.S. Govern- 
ment that we will be having schools in overseas areas for some time 
to come. 

Mr. Porter. You do not think there is a fine system now? 

Miss Hoacus. Well, as a teacher, I always feel a system can be 
improved upon. 

Mr. Porrer. You feel this will enable it to be improved in what 
way? By attracting better teachers to it ? 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. I was going to call attention to this. I believe 
it was Mr. Levering who asked the reason most teachers do go with 
the overseas schools, and I would say that some years ago travel was 
indeed the primary reason. 

I have talked with the director of the Army schools in Europe, and 
I have talked with some of the people at the recruiting headquarters, 
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and this is no longer the primary reason put down. Their reason js 
more of an opportunity for educational advancement, for learnin 
about a new area, for the challenge of an American education outside 
the continental United States. 

This is a challenge to a teacher. This is indeed a great opportunity 
because we do not have a school board as such. We do not have com- 
munity resources in the same way we do here. You have to be a little 
bit of a crusader, an adventurer, and so forth, in order to make this 
meaningful to you, and to the children, of course, and I would not say 
travel is the main cause. 

Mr. Levertne. I assume that the challenge and the great advanta 
not only to travel but the other advantages in the educational field 
apparently are absorbed by these people in 1 or 2 years. Does that 
seem to be the substance of your statement ? 

Miss Hoacur. No. I also disagree here. There are a great many 
things, as you know, for any teacher, whether here or abroad, which 
are difficult and become increasingly more difficult the more pupils 
you have, and so forth. But I feel that you can overlook.many of 
these for quite a while, and then they become so disturbing ‘that: they 
interfere with your teaching. 

Now, for example, I have a friend who was a teacher with the 
dependent schools in 1947 and 1948, and she was from Detroit. At 
that time, the salary she was earning with the dependent schools and 
the setup, the complete so-called benefits, were a to the salary 
she was earning in Detroit, and there was this added opportunity to 
travel, and the cultural aspects. 

Now, nothing has changed in the dependent school system as far 
as these benefits are concerned, except that some have been removed, 
but in Detroit she is e¢ arning-—well, I think she mentiond a figure 
of $3,000 more than she was with the dependent school systems. That 
is plus the fact that she is with a school board, with an educational 
group, where she has recourse to changing things all the time, and 
so forth. 

Three thousand miles is a long way that we have to get to our 
school board. Mr. Rossier and I have had to come 3,000 miles in 
order to meet with you gentlemen. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, you know that in Detroit they are wonder- 
ing where their next paycheck is coming from, too, do you not? 

Mr. Forry. At this point I would like to ask: Did I understand 
your opening remarks to mean that some years back a member of this 


committee did tour the foreign bases and make a study on the spot 
of the school structures ? 


Mr. Broyni. That is right. 

Mr. Fotry. And as a result, a printed report was produced. Did 
this printed report contain factual data—I am sure it did—buttress- 
ing the testimony of the witness before us at this time ? 

Mr. Broyruiii. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Forry. This testimony supports the testimony of our witness, 
Miss Hoague? 

Mr. Brorniiuw. Yes, indeed. The fact of the matter is that we had 
repeatedly similar testimony at various installations over there, simi- 
lar testimony to what has been given here this morning, and we visited 


the schools and talked to principals at various levels of the educational 
system. 
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As I said in my remarks, we were very much impressed with the 
magnitude of the problem, and we were very sympathetic with the 
seriousness of the problem. 

Mr. Porter. I take it that you agree with your colleague as to the 
necessity or desirability of continuity of teachers—that is, of teachers 
staying longer on the job? 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. You feel they would stay longer ? 

Miss Hoacur. I feel they would. I think this is another difference, 
which is, of course, rather inherent in our system, and to a certain 
extent, cannot ever be changed—that not only do we have a moving 
teacher group, but we have a moving pupil group; whereas, in com- 
munities at home, perhaps one or the other are variable, but here we 
have two variables. 

So the more stability we can have on one side of the fence, the 
better, 

Mr. Porter. Do you agree with Mr. Rossier that the principals 
ought to be included in this legislation ? 

Miss -Hoacur. Yes. I feel this very sincerely.. If I may,-I would 
like to call attention to the fact that I, just before I came here to 
Washington, met with the principals at all the schools in England, 
the American principals of the American schools. It is not their 
understanding that they have any different sort of agreement, shall 
we say, transportation agreement, nor do they sign anything different 
from what we sign. It is the same sort of thing that they have, as 
what we have. 

Now, this again isa variable. If you area principal at a large school, 
and you have a summer school, of course you are going to ‘be there. 
But 1f you are a principal at a school where one year r they have a sum- 
mer school and one year they don’t, there isn’t any need for you to 
be there other than the prescribed year for any principal in a school 
system in the United States. 

Mr. Porter. You heard Mr. Jackson’s testimony. I understood him 
to say that the Defense Department would take those situations into 
account and that those principals who are not on a 4-year basis would 
be considered under this act. 

Miss Hoacur. But among this group were principals from the 
so-called large schools. 

Perhaps this is something that is so specifically concerned with a 
teaching situation or with a school situation. For example, if Christ- 
mas vacation were coming, and my principal said to me, “Miss Hoague, 
we need you this vaction,” I would consider it was my duty, if I were 
really needed, to stay at that school during the ¢ ‘hristmas vaeation, 
I have done this. 

I certainly presume that a principal would feel the same way, that 
he would not say, “What do you mean? This is my leave time and 
[ am leaving.” This is not assuming his professional responsibility, 
and I certainly hope we are doing this. 

Mr. Porter. Is not the point here whether or not you are willing to 
trust the Defense Department’s discretion so far as principals are 
concerned? Because it would be in the Department’s discretion, 
according to their interpretation of the act which I assume is correct. 

Miss Hoacue. I can only tell you what the principals have told me. 
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Mr. Porter. What do they feel about the Defense Department’s 
discretion ? 

Miss Hoacur. They feel there are none of them that fall into this 
career status. There are none of them who have anything other than 
an accepted appointment; they do not have the benefits that a 12- 
month civil service employee would have, because there is nothing 
different, as I say. 

Mr. Fotry. But there are some principals who do have a 12-mont! 
appointment, are there not ? 

Miss Hoacur. I know of none who are aware of this. 

Mr. Fotry. I mean in your7 years of experience. 

Miss Hoacur. I have never met one who has said, “TI am a 12-month 
employee.” 

Mr. Forry. Your colleague, Mr. Rossier, pointed out something 
about career opportunities and professional advancement. Of course, 

a principal has been a teacher at some point in his career, or her career, 
and that is the normal progression for advancement from teaching 
into the principal status. 

Miss Hoaaur. For some of us. 

Mr. Fotry. So there is a close community of interest between the 
teaching status and the principal status. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Broyrnm. All of the teachers, regardless of the degree, are 
hired, at the first step, in grade 7. 

I would like to have these figures, Mr. Chairman, if they are of 
any significance. 

Do you know whether there are fewer teachers with doctor’s and 
master’s degree in our oversea system than proportionally in our 
system in the continental United States ? 

Miss Hoacur. This brings us rather to a definition of terms, be- 

cause if we want to consider our overseas school progham among the 
better systems, you are going to have to look at the better systems 
throughout the United States. I would have to check with NEA to 
see if they have that. 

Mr. Broynrii. You were a teacher in the States before you went 
over. Have you been able to observe that there are more teachers or 
less teachers with doctor’s degrees and master’s degrees overseas ? 

Miss Hoaavr. Well, this is a funny thing, but we do not exactly 
talk about this too much. We recognize the fact that we are very 
proud when someone has this added vear, or even 30 hours beyond 
the A.B. 

IT mean the thing that. we are interested in is that they have con- 
tinued their interest in educating themselves. But the degree is some- 
thing they do not go around bragging about, saying, “I have my mas 
ter’s degree.” 

So oftentimes we may be teaching with someone, and we do not even 
know they have a master’s degree. When we discover this, we think 
that they should receive some recognition from it, not necessarily just 
monetarily. 

Mr. Porter. The fact of the matter is that you do not know. 

Miss Hoacur. We have no statistics. 

Mr. Gross. Why would your services be required during the Christ- 
mas holidays ? 
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Miss Hoacusg. Well, perhaps there is some project we have started 
that was not complete and should be completed before school started. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Hoaaur. Well, for example, I am in remedial reading, and at 
the present time we are trying to discover how many school systems 
in the United States are changing their systems of reading and how 
valuable they have been. 

Mr. Gross. I do not understand why you would be called upon dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday. 

Miss Hoacur. This is part of being a teacher, Mr. Gross, I think. 
This happens in the United States as well. 

Mr. Gross. It happens in the United States as well, that teachers 
do not have—— 

Miss Hoaeur. It is not a question of not having them. They have 
them, but they have professional responsibilities and so they may not 
take advantage of having them. I have no statistics on this at all. 

Mr. Gross. Well, is that the rule, that the teachers overseas have to 
work during the holidays ? 

Miss Hoacur. Oh, no. This is norule. Of course not. 

Mir. Gross. This is an exception then, to the rule? 

Miss Hoacur. I was simply using this argument to show that if 
you have a professional responsibility, you will accept it, and it will 
ot matter whether you are a 10-month employee or a 12-month em- 
plovee. 

Mr. Gross. But it does mean a salary increase, does it not? 

Miss Hoacur. No. 

Mr. Gross. Well, why not ? 

Miss Hoacur. Not necessarily. Because everyone is not going to 
work during the summer, which would be the additional time. 

Mr. Gross. Well, if it is going to cost at least $270,000, and you 
have 4,500 teachers, then somebody is going to get a salary increase; 
is that not correct ? 

Miss Hoacur. I have no idea how this figure was arrived at. 

Mr. Gross. If what you say is true, that some of them are going to 
work and not conform to a year-round contract or agreement; am I 
right about that? 

Miss Hoacur. No. I don’t quite understand. I am sorry. 

Mr. Gross. Well, you are going to get $270,000. 

Miss Hoacur. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And there are 4,500 teachers. What is going to happen 
to the $270,000 in relation to the 4,500 teachers # 

Miss Hoacusr. Mr. Sompayrac indicated that most of this money 
would go to the people with advanced degrees, that this would be the 
money figure. 

Mr. Gross. So it will be in effect a pay increase, no matter how 
thickly or thinly it is sliced ? 

Miss Hoacur. No; for those people with advanced degrees, it will 
give them the recognition that they would have in almost any school 
system in the United States. 

Mr. Gross. That is dealing in semantics. 

Miss Hoaaur. Every teacher is not going to have this advanced 
degree, you see. 
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Mr. Gross. I did not say they were. I am saying that for some of 
them it is going to be a pay increase. Yet the contention is made 
here that this is not a pay increase. 

Miss Hoacue. I don’t know, as I say, how this figure came into 
being, but I do know that the teachers are not considering it a pay 
raise bill. 

Mr. Gross. You have schools overseas—Army, Air Force, and 
Navy. Does the State Department operate schools, too ? 

Miss Hoacur. There are some. 

Mr. Gross. What is their method of operation? Does it conform 
to this, or what is the difference? Do you happen to know ¢ 

Miss Hoaeur. No. I know one school in England, in the London 
area, Which is run privately for mostly State Department children. 
What the State Department’s contribution to this is, I have no idea. 
[ have not had time to find out. 

Mr. Porrer. We appreciate the work that you have done on this 
and we appreciate your coming here today. 

Unless there are further questions, we will conclude this hearing 
and ask that the room he cleared for an executive meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., Thursday, April 23, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee proceeded into executive session. ) 


x 











